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The “UV. S.” Walrus 
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Warm as an Arctic- 





washes off like a Boot 


The “U. S.” Walrus—worn by farmers everywhere 


OR years farmers have needed a high 
rubber overshoe—easy to put on and 
take off—warm and comfortable— 


one that could be easily cleaned of the dirt 
of the barnyard. 


There’s an overshoe like that ready for 
you this winter. With an all-rubber sur- 
face—snow-tight and water-tight—lined 
with soft, warm fleece—the U. S. Walrus 
is just the thing you’ve been looking for. 


It slips right on over your leather shoes. 
You can work in sticky mud all day, but 
when you get home a pail of water or a 
rinse at the pump washes the U. S. Walrus 
as clean as when you started. No chance 
for dried mud to rot that smooth rubber 
surface! 


United States Rubber Company 
; 
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Look for this seal A 
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At exactly the places where overshoes 
usually wear out first, the U. S. Walrus has 
been made strongest. Its sole consists of 
heavy layers of the finest rubber. All other 
points of strain are specially reinforced. 
Ask your dealer to show you a pair! 


Other types of “U. S.” Footwear— 
built for rough service 


The U. S. line of footwear has a type 
for every need—arctics, rubbers, “overs.” 
Every one is backed by over half a century 
of experience. The rubber comes from our 
own plantations—the whole process of 
manufacture is supervised by experts. 


Always look for the U. S. Seal—it means 
solid wear and long service for your money. 


on all U.S’Footwear 


“U. S.’' Boots—Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 
Made in all sizes and styles 
—Hip, Half hip and Knee. 
In red, black and white. 
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A MILLION FARMERS ORGANIZED 


ie Gelegates and members of the American 
farm Bureau Federation when they met in 
their annual meeting at Indianapolis last week 
acted as if they were backing a real organization. 
They believe in it—and not only they, but over a 
million other farmers scattered all over the United 
States. 

From the time when the executive committee met 
on Saturday previous to the meeting and laid plans 
for the work which was later presented by Mr. J. 
R. Howard until the election of officers was over 
on Wednesday evening, the meeting was character- 
ized by big ideals and practical plans. Sometimes 
ideas which might be visionary were advanced, 
but it was the hard-fisted facts that met the popular 
appr val. 

The work for the next year, if the program ad- 
vanced by President Howard is put into effect, will 
consist of work along the lines of organization, 
legislation, coédperation in marketing, educational 
publicity, transportation, and a general research 
department covering the lines of agricultural eco- 
nomics, trade relations, statistics, and distribution 
of products. 

The resolutions committee started the fireworks 
when it proposed a memorial to congress in the 
opening session. This was a request for immediate 
action on extension of farmers loans by the federal 
reserve system, a temporary embargo against im- 
portation of agricultural products until tariff legis- 
lation is passed, and the immediate consideration of 
the question of opening up foreign markets for 
American products. A memorial was also ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the treasury on the mat- 
ter of extension of farmers loans. 

“A square deal to all,’ was the keynote sounded 
by John G. Brown, of Indiana, when he responded to 
the address of welcome. “Our different interests 
are like barrel staves which the Federation takes 
and puts together into one big organization.” 

“There are three outstanding things necessary at 
this time in order to relieve the present financial 
and marketing system,” said President J. R. How- 
ard. “One of them is the credit situation in this 
country. Our banking has grown along lines of 
least resistance and greatest profit.” In addition 
the remarks of Mr. Howard indicated that his view 
of the problem also includes the questions of tariff 
and opening of foreign markets. It was indicated 
also that he felt it necessary for the 
farmers to take a hand in the working 
out of better coéperative marketing sys- 
tems than we have at the present time. 

“We must first find out sound eco- 
homic principles,’ declared President 
Howard. “The American Farm Bureau 
Federation must first know that the 
Principles are right before it gets be- 
hind a program of action.” This will 
mean that the research and general con- 
ference phases of the Federation will 
Promptly be extended. 

“We must not forget that the unit of 
our work is the county bureau and the 
key man is the county agent. Tie your 
work around him. Don’t forget the home 
demonstration agents, for they help in 
the home. Women are on an equal basis 
With men.” 

When you speak of the women you 
can rest assured that they are also in- 
terested in the work of the Federation. 
A large group of women representing 
& great number of the states of the 
Union were present. 
Women wished to be met on a basis of 
quality and others wished special offices or recog- 
Rition to be created for them. 

The decision of the convention seemed to be ex- 
Pressed by the resolutions committee which wel- 
Comed women on a basis of equality in the organiza- 
tion. It is likely that some special committee will 
be appointed later for the special consideration of 
Women’s work. 

A report of the secretary and also of the treasurer 
showed that the work of the past year had been 
‘omewhat handicapped from lack of funds at all 
limes. This has been especially noticeable for the 





Some of these J. 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 





Credits, transportation, marketing and 
legislation were the principal subjects of 
discussion at the Indianapolis convention. 
Delegates representing the farmers of 32 
states emphasized the need for an aggres- 
sive business program. The program this 
year will have the support of a member- 
ship which has doubled in numbers since 
the first convention. J. R. Howard of 
Iowa was re-elected president and O. E. 
Bradfute of Ohio named as vice-president. 











last two or three months of this current year. Col- 
lections which had been made just previous to the 
meeting resulted in $41,000 being in the treasury, 
which will pay up all of the expenses of the year 
and leave a very comfortable balance to start on 
the succeeding year. It was emphasized, however, 
that if the bureau is to succeed in the way that it 
should, the national dues as well as the state 
and county dues of the association must be paid 
promptly. 

The meeting was noted for its absence of discus- 
sion by the delegates as compared to former meet- 
ings and its full presentation of some of the impor- 
tant national problems by outside speakers. The 
two lines which received more attention than oth- 
ers were those of transportation and finances. W. 
L. Harding, of Iowa, discussed the waterways, and 
Henry Sherély, secretary of the federal highway 
council, the highways. Clifford Thorne, who has 
been recently elected general counsel for the 
American Federation, discussed the question of rail- 
road transportation. 

The proposed waterway to the sea met with very 
hearty approval. The extreme west or the extreme 
east or south was not interested so much in the 
project, but there was not a dissenting vote cast 
when the resolution was presented favoring a water- 
way to the sea. The Federation did not commit 
itself as to the route to be followed, but felt that it 
was necessary that steps be taken immediately to 
open up a waterway to afford an outlet by water 


eat ee 





it was several billion dollars higher than the actual 
market value of the railroads. He suggested that 
the present law be amended in these respects. 

The big saving which the American Federation 
has made for the farmers of the country was em- 
phasized in Mr. Thorne’s talk when he stated that 
$1,700,000,000 was saved in the valuation of the 
railroads, which meant a yearly reduction to the 
farmers of the country of $100,000,000. Also that 
they were able to get the passenger rates to bear 
$300,000,000, or in other words, a total saving to 
the farmers in the shipment of freight of $400,000,- 
000 a year. 

Pittsburgh plus, as a basis for prices of stéel 
was spoken of by Mr. Thorne, as it makes the Chi- 
cago price $7.60 higher than the Pittsburgh price, 
altho steel is manufactured in Chicago. A memorial 
was sent to the federal trade commission by the 
resolutions committee showing that the farmers in- 
sisted that this was not a correct principle of price 
making. 

Milo D. Campbell, president of the Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association, made an interesting talk on mar- 
keting and general problems. He made a very per- 
tinent suggestion to the republican party. He 
stated: “If the republican party doesn’t make good 
on its promises, you will know that in four years 
from now, collars are easy to remove. I love my 
party, but I love my country, my state, and my home 
better.” Mr. Campbell suggested that a conference 
be called together to be presided over by the see- 
retary of agriculture. He suggested that it was not 
necessary to merge any of the farm organizations 
but that it was necessary to get a concerted action 
from them. 

Three important phases of Farm Bureau work 
were emphasized by M. L. Mosher, the newly-elected 
president of the National County Agents’ Associa- 
tion. He stated: “A great deal depends on the 
local Farm Bureau associations doing something 
worth while.” He emphasized the fact that they 
are educational rather than commercial. He indi- 
cated that the Farm Bureaus in their business rela; 
tions should adopt the policy of developing the busi: 
ness and turning it over to some coéperative enter® 
prise rather than to carry it on as a definite part of 
the Farm Bureau. 

Taxation problems were very thoroly discussed by 
Mr. H. C. McKenzie, chairman of the taxation com- 
mittee of the American Federation. He 
warned the farmers that a determined 
effort was being made to remove part 
of the income tax and to entirely do away 
with the éxcess profits tax, and sug- 
gested that unless farmers are alert that 
other taxes which are not as suitable 
to the farmers will be substituted in 
their places. “Only retrenchment can re- 
duce taxes,” said he. “Changing the man- 
ner of taxation will only help in redistri- 
bution, not in lessening them.” 

He emphasized the fact that there 
were only two sources of taxes. One of 
these is from income and the other is 
from capital, and he suggested that Ger- 
many was the only country that had 
been using the capital tax in any large 
way. He declared the vital difference 
between consumption taxes and income 
taxes was that most of the former comes 
out of a living wage, while most of the 
latter comes above the living wage. He 
suggested that the highest part of the 





R,. Howard and O. E. Bradfute, President and Vice President 


of the Federation 


for the grain and the other products of the middle- 
west. 

When speaking of the railroad problem, Clifford 
Thorne stated: ‘We have learned one truth. Every 
nation must prepare for self protection.” In his ad- 
dress he particularly criticised the present railroad 
law from the standpoint of a cost plus basis of fix- 
ing rates. He quoted recent rulings made by the 
courts of Illinois which do away with a good deal 
of the authority of the state railroad commissioner. 
He also felt that the matter of valuation as fig- 
ured in the recent railroad rate case was unfair as 


is i] surtax should be lowered, as at the pres- 
ent time it forces people with large in- 
comes to invest in tax-free bonds. 

The sales tax was particularly opposed by Mr. 
McKenzie and in this he seemed to meet the unan- 
imous approval of the audience. His conclusions 
seem to be that it would be better to continue the 
excess profits tax and the income tax at the pres- 
ent time until at least some better means of raising 
the necessary revenue be found. 

Governor W. P. G. Harding, of the federal reserve 
board, addressed the meeting on the question of the 
federal reserve and the farmer. The first part of 
Governor Harding’s address was devoted to telling 
the general situation of (Concluded on page 2790) 
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As a Business Man Sees It 

N ANOTHER page we are 

the more important parts of a letter writ- 

ten by Mr. Barney Baruch to the Kansas state 

board of agriculture. Some months since, Mr. 

Baruch made a trip thru the west, spending 

several days in Kansas, and this letter is the 

result of the made of agricultural 
conditions at that time. 


reproducing 


study he 


Mr. Baruch’s views are those of a highly 
snecessful business man, who approaches the 
farm problem free from prejudices and pre- 


col ceived notions, and who wastes little 


on non-essentials. He gets directly at the 


heart of the trouble. The 
ommendations is that the producer 


time 


essence of his rec 
must be 
placed on a footing of equal opportunity with 
which means that the 


the buyer, producers 


must organize, pool their interests and do busi- 
ness in businesslike way. 

We commend to all leaders of farm organ- 
izations careful study of what Mr. Baruch 
If they will forget for a time a lot of the 


frittering 


says. 

hings upon which they 
away their energies and their money, and con 
their efforts on th thing, we 
may not be able to do everything that ought 
to be done right now, but in a few years we will 
be in shape to protect agriculture against the 
experiencing, and which 
have come periodically for sixty years past. 


have been 


centrats main 


troubles we are now 





The Right Spirit 
WE LIKE the spirit shown in the following 
letter South Dakota 
r idk rs: 

I am an ex-soldier just starting to farming again 
this year, and everything seems to have gone 
against me: but I am going to stick her out for an- 
other year or two, as I believe better times are com- 
ing for the farmer in the future. 


from one of our 


We commend this to many young farmers 
who have had similar experiences this year. 
We know the discouragement under which they 
are laboring just now. We know that some 
of them, who have had to pay high rents and 
who are obliged to sell their crops at present 
prices, they are going to 
get thru. We know many let- 
ters we that many of them are think- 
ing of giving up the farm and moving to the 
town, in the hope that they 
ter for themselves and for their families. 
months ago, we suggested caution to 
the young men who have been thinking of leav- 
ing the farm this year. We 
re ie ating this caution. During the past four 
* five years of shortage of labor in the cities 
at industrial centers, many young farmers 
found that they could do better for themselves 
there than on the farm. 
changing very rapidly. 


are wondering how 
also from the 
receive 
city or can do bet- 


Some 


feel warranted in 


But conditions are 
Men by the hundreds 


of thousands are being thrown out of work. 
In many lines of industry only the skilled men 


are being retained. The unskilled men are 
looking for jobs. 

This is no time for the young farmer, and 
especially if he has had no technical training, 
to turn to the town or city. There is every 
reason to believe that for some years he is 
likely to do better on the farm than anywhere 
else. Prices may be low for farm products, 
money may be scarce, conditions may be hard, 
period of general depression the 
farm is a mighty good place to be. 


but during a 





Foreign Trade Relations 

N A RECENT editorial, the New York 

Times, which is looked upon as probably the 
leading daily in the United States, speaks 
of the effort being made by the farmers to find 
more of a foreign outlet for their products, in 
the hope that this will result in better prices. 
The Times has some difficulty in getting the 
farmer’s point of view, It is surprised that the 
western farmer should “take the lead in de- 
manding the full restoration of trade relations 
with Europe,” and takes this as evidence that 
the farmers have “suddenly come forward as 
trade internationalists.” 


“ce 


The farmer is no more a trade internation- 
What he 


and he 


alist now than he 
wants is better prices for his products, 


always has been. 


realizes that better prices can come only from 
having more buyers or larger buyers. In as- 
suming that this natural desire of the farmer 
for a wider market means that he has changed 
his view as to our political relations with Euro- 
Times falls into an error 


mind of the 


pean countries, the 
which may cause it to misread the 
farmer. 

Speaking of the price of wheat, the 
Says: 

Nothing was too bitter to be said about the gov- 
ernment’s fixing of the price of wheat. That was 
to rob the farmers of hundreds of millions which 
they could have got, if allowed to sell at any price 
bid by the speculators. But now that wheat, left free 
from government regulation, has gone far down 
instead of far up, the farmers are not averse to hav- 
ing the government bestir itself in their behalf. 
This after all is only human nature. The farmers 
confess by their present attitude that they have 
their full share of it. 


Times 


The farmer has always freely acknowledged 
that he had his full share of human nature. 
If at times he has been disposed to feel that 
his human little more human 
than the human nature of some other folks, he 
has had good 

If the price of wheat had not been fixed by 
the government, the farmer would have gotten 
from one to two dollars more per bushel for it 
than he did during much of the war period. 
Had he been permitted to get the price which 
demand would freely have paid for it, he would 
be very well fixed now to stand a period of 
prices far below the cost of production. But, 
unlike many other people, the farmer was not 
permitted to. gct his share of war prices. The 
price of his wheat was controlled. It was kept 
down by government action. While many oth- 
er people were permitted to reap war profits 
in full measure, the well known and ever-pres- 
ent patriotism of the farmer was invoked to 
satisfy him to carry on with a curb bit in his 
mouth and spurs at his ribs. Therefore, it 
seems hardly fair now to criticize the farmers, 
hundreds of thousands of whom are now facing 
they ask the government to 
do everything it can to find a foreign market 
for our surplus, 


nature was a 


reason for it. 


financial ruin, 





HE farmer who has a wood lot and a good 

hand power sawing outfit does not need to 
worry much over the price of coal. Those who 
have a piece of timber land that needs thinning 
out—and most of them do to produce good 
grass—can turn a good many honest dollars 
this winter. 





Credits for iscaiitianin 
Wit HIN the last week four differey; peo- 


ple have called on us to talk of the neg 
of the farmer for better credit facilitic. +] 


a 
he now has. The first was an officer of 9 y, 
well managed farm organization, a ma ae 
name has not been much in public print byt 
who has quietly built up an organiza on 
sound business lines. The second ue. 
cessful farmer. The third was one of + rpe 
cattle feeders of the state. The fourt! ys 
prominent banker. 

Sach of these men had the same general 
idea in his head; each felt that a better system 
of farm credits is needed. They differed some. 
what in their notions of how the scheme should 


be worked out. One of them thought the farm- 
ers should do it themselves, by organizing 
banks in the various counties and i shing 
a large state bank at Des Moines. wo of 
them thought the government and state, one or 
both, deeuld father the scheme. The other be- 
lieved that the practical way would be to or- 
the capital being 
various banks of the state 


ganize a large state bank, 
contributed by the 
which desired to come in, and by them in turn 
loaned out. The state and government would 
have nothing more to do with the enterprise 
than they have to do with banks already estab- 
lished. The business of the state bank would 
be administered by the most highly qualified 
board of directors that could be gotten to- 
gether, and it would not interfere with the busi- 
ness of other banks but would be a rediscount 
institution. 

This whole is worth thinking thru 
It would not be wise to act quickly under the 
spur of the present uncomfortable conditions 
because hasty action might be unwise action. 
But if the level-headed farmers and bankers of 


the state would counsel together it is quite pos- 


matter 


sible that they might work out a financial 
scheme that would help finance the agriculture 
of the state to the advantage of all. An invest 


ment department connected with such an insti- 
tution would save a lot of people from foolish 
investments. 





Your Renewal 


HOSE readers whose subscriptions expire 

this month can do us a real friendly turn 
by sending in their renewals right away. The 
date “Dec. 20” on the address tag means that 
your subscription expires with the last issue of 
this month and will be discontinued unless re 
newed. Delay makes 
us much unnecessary 


in sending the renewals 
expense, and this is @ 
time when extra expense hurts. Please, there 
fore, dear reader, get your renewal started at 
once. And while you are about it, just send 
$3 for three years and save money as well as 
the bother of renewing so often. 





HE peculiar workings of the male mind is 

shown by the suggestion which comes from 
Washington that Miss Robertson, the newly- 
elected congresswoman from Oklahoma, be 
placed in charge of the senate and house res- 
taurants. It seems difficult for the mind of 
the average man to separate the woman from 
eatables. W e suspect that Miss Robertson will 
do considerable to revolutionize male thinking 
in this particular matter by the time she fim 
ishes her term in congress. 





HE report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

which was made public last week, is the 
most interesting document which has come out 
of that department for e ‘ight years. As . part 
of his report, Secretary Meredith spr ks of 
ihe extension of the department’s activities im 
certain directions which are of especial inte 
cst to the farmer just now. We are printing 
these recommendations elsewhere in this issue: 
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Are Cattle Reeders Ready 
for Business? 
L MOST a year ago the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association and the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation sent Mr. C. L. Harlan to 
the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, with instruc- 
tions to stay there until recalled and study the 
live stock marketing game from all angles. He 
has given especial attention to the cattle mar- 
ket and the various factors which influence it. 
He has compiled exceedingly valuable records 
as to the flow of cattle to market, the percent- 
age | f the various kinds of cattle sold on the 
Chicago market week by week, and much other 
information which no one connected with the 
cattle feeding business has ever before secured. 


+ 


A month ago at a special meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association, Mr. Har- 
lan nade a preliminary report and suggested 
tentatively a plan which he thought might now 
properly be submitted to the cattle feeders of 
the corn belt. A small committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with Mr. Harlan in put- 
ting this plan on paper. This has been done, 
and the result is being submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Corn Belt Meat Producers 
at Des Moines on the day we go to press. On 
another page of this issue we present the es- 
sential details of the plan and will report next 
week what action, if any, has been taken. 

In its broad outline the plan suggested is the 
only plan that we can see that offers any hope 
of putting cattle feeding on a business basis. 
All this talk of “stabilizing” receipts by com- 
mittees representing the producers, the pack- 
ers, the commission merchants and others, is 
time wasted if nothing is done towards adjust- 
ing supply to demand. The suggestion that 
amore even distribution of cattle and hog re- 
ceipts thruout the week will result in less vio- 
lent fluctuations in prices is far-fetched when 
we have the records of the past three years 
Men who allow themselves to be 
such a visionary 
that when calves are born and pigs are far- 
they begin their journey to market; 
and if more calves and pigs are started to mar- 
ket than the market demands will take care of 
at a fair price, they are going to sell at less 
than a fair price. Equalizing the receipts 
thruout the week will not help one particle. 


befor us, 


deluded by forget 


scheme 


rowed 


The plan presented by the Corn Belt com- 
mittee contemplates an effort to adjust the 
supply of cattle to the probable demand, this 
probable demand being determined by the most 
thoro investigation of all the factors which in- 
fluace demand. Such investigation will be 
ecarricd on by highly trained experts employed 
for that purpose, 

This much, simply that our readers may be 
thinking of this matter. We shall present 
more details in an early issue. 





Cattle Feeding Outlook 


N IOWA correspondent writes: 

Do you think it advisable to buy some 800 or 
400 pound feeding steers and feed them until about 
the first of May? I have silage, mixed hay and 
corn. Are there enough cattle on feed so that there 
$a chance for a bad break in the market in early 
May? About how many cattle are on feed this year 
48 Compared with a year ago? Are there any pros- 
pects of an export demand for meat? 

During September, October and November 
the re have been about 25 per cent fewer feed- 
ing cattle shipped out to the country from the 
lading markets than there were a year ago. 
Of course there are a number of cattle on feed 
¥hich have not gone thru the central markets 
at all. Nevertheless, there is every indication 
that there are at least 15 per cent fewer cattle 
om feed this: year than a year ago. 

Of course, no one can make a reliable pre- 
diction about the May market. A rather dis- 
quieting thing about the April and May mar- 





ket in recent years has been the fact that there 
have been rather large numbers of silage-fed 
‘rattle coming on the market at this time, with 
the result that the market at this season of the 
year has been decidedly erratic. 

Without much question, there will be some 
further breaks in the market for finished cat- 
tle, but in spite of these breaks we incline to 
the view that the average man will make a 
fairly good profit this winter on the corn and 
roughage which he markets thru cattle. The 
man who understands cattle feeding and who 
is able to finance his operations this winter 
stands a good chance to make a fair profit. 
Of course, severe fluctuations are always with 
us, and there is no guarantee that there will 
not be severe breaks of a week or two some time 
in May. Just the same, we incline to the view 
that the outlook now is just as favorable as it 
has ever been for the feeding of cattle. 

We see no prospect of a revival in the export 
demand for cattle. Argentina will 
Europe most of the beef which she can afford 
to import. 


furnish 


The Cry of the Children 
HE ‘RE in the corn belt we are in trouble be- 


cause we have produced more food than 
we can find a market for just now at fair 
In central Europe, the Americans who 
have been conducting relief work during the 
past three or four years tell us, no fewer than 
3,500,000 children will die before spring unless 
the people of America provide food for them. 


prices. 


Mr. Hoover, who has been at the head of this 
relief work since 1914, when Belgium was in- 
vaded, tells us that in addition to what Amer- 
ica has given in the past, something like $2,- 
000,000,000, we must raise at once not less 
than $33,000,000, to be 
Committees are being organized in 


if these children are 
saved. 
every state, and a strenuous effort will be 
made to raise this money between now and 
Christmas. 

The relief work is carried en thru hospitals 
and orphanages and feeding stations. Each 
hungry child must appointed 
place. The child is furnished with a tin cup 
and a spoon, and once each day goes to the 


come. to the 


appointed place, receives its food, eats it on 
the premises, and then goes away, still hun- 
gry, to wait for its one meal the next day. The 
situation is so serious that no effort is made 
to give more than one meal a day, and this 
only to children which would otherwise perish. 
The doctors and nurses watch each individual 
child closely; and if it seems strong and able 
to go thru without a meal, it must give way 
to some other child in greater need. 

On the present basis one American dollar 
will feed one of these starving children for 
one month. The relief workers are responsible 
only for the giving of the food. The countries 
in which they work furnish all the transporta- 
tion, warehousing and administration facilities. 
Every dollar given goes into food, None of it 
is taken for overhead expense of any sort. The 
funds now available for the use of this great 
relief organization will be exhausted by Jan- 
uary 1, and upon America alone rests the re- 
sponsibility of contributing the $33,000,000 
which is estimated as the minimum amount nec- 
essary to save the lives of these 3,500,000 
children. 

No matter what their own difficulties, the 
generous-hearted people of Iowa have never 
turned a deaf ear to the cry of the needy, and 
we have confidence to believe that they will 
not now. In a talk at Des Moines recently, 
Mr. Hoover suggested that we would get far 
greater enjoymnet out of our own Christmas 
dinners, if thru our contributions to these 
needy children of Europe we could have the 
feeling of the presence at our tables of some 


of these little ones as invisible It is’® 
beautiful thought. 

How many children are we willing to keep 
alive this coming year at a cost of one dollar 
a month to ourselves? How many of these lit- 
tle starving orphans will we invite to sit as in- 


guests. 


visible guests at our own tables? 

Money may be sent to Homer A. Miller, Des 
Moines, the treasurer of the Iowa fund. Ask 
the neighbors to join with you, and give what 
you can, sending it forward at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Misleading Statistics 
AN IOWA correspondent writes: 


I note in your issue of December 3, that you 
speak of the large wheat crops in Argentina and 
Australia. This is contradictory to an article in the 
December 4 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
which states that the combined crop in Argentina 
and Australia is far below a year ago. Is the Sat- 
urday Evening Post trying to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the farmer? 

The clipping referred to states that the Aus- 
tralian 1920 wheat crop is only 47,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 75,000,000 in 1919. 
The combined 1920 production of Argentina 
and Australia, according to the Post, is 27,- 
000,000 bushels below 1919. 

The writer of the Post article evidently does 
not realize that in the southern hemisphere the 
wheat crop is harvested during January and 
that today no one has any interest in the 1920 
Australia. He 
is talking about water which has passed under 
the bridge, about wheat which has already been 
ground, about bread which has already been 
eaten. We are talking about the crop which 
is going to be harvested in January of 1921. 

At this writing the 1921 Australian wheat 
crop which is to be harvested next month prom- 
as the 


wheat crop of Argentina and 


ises to be at least three times 
1920 crop. In 
slightly 


large 
Argentina the crop promises 


to be larger than last year, and the 


combined production of the southern hemis- 
phere seems to be the largest on record, 

This is another illustration of the loose rea- 
soning of the pseudo-statisticians who are now 
freely for the popular press. Our 
readers will remember the erroneous wheat 
holding figures put out by the North Dakota 
banker. It has got to the 
farmer must distrust all figures unless they 
have been carefully examined by some one who 
with the inner nature of agricul- 
It is becoming more and more 


writing so 


point where the 


is familar 
tural statistics. 
apparent that the farmers will have to set up 
a research organization to interpret agricul- 
tural statistics accurately. There is a certain 
amount of this research work which can be 
done by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the state departments of agriculture 
and the agricultural colleges, but the inter- 
pretations must be made by a research bureau 
whose members are more familiar with farm 
problems than these other organizations can 
possibly be, and whose fidelity to the farmers? 
interest is beyond ion. 


There Area Million ‘Others 


= SHOULD like to come in contact with some 
party who can give me some idea as to future 
grain prices.’—Texas Reader. 


While a boy is still at that irresponsible age that 
most boys pass thru, when too large to punish and 
does not seem amenable to reason, it will do no good 
to scold him or try to drive him. When boys are 
passing thru the adolescent period, about the only 
thing anyone can do is to wait till they are thru it, 
and in the meantime try to steer them right. If the 
boy does not seem satisfied at home, and wants to 
work for a neighbor, why not tell him you will give 
him his time? Then let him feel his way. Scolding 
will do no good. Show by your actions rather than 
words that you are deeply concerned about his wel- 
fare. Let him clothe himself, but let him feel that 
whenever he wants help or counsel you are ready to 
give it—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Foreign Market for Farm 


— bumper crops at low prices in the United 
States, and with starving multitudes in [u- 
rope, it has seemed a pity to all thoughtful men that 
temporary derangements in the banking situation 
should be allowed to interfere with the exportation 
of American food to hungry Europe. To overcome 
this situation, four hundred of the biggest bankers 
of the United States met last week in Chicago and 
took the initial step in forming a $100,000,000 cor- 
poration to be known as the Foreign Trade Financ- 
ing Corporation. This will be the biggest and most 
powerful of the Edge law corporations 
The bankers assembled pledged $100,000 to start 
the new corporation. The idea is that the $100,- 
000,000 worth of stock is to be sold at 105 without 
any additional organization whatsoever. 
Farmers may buy the stock if they wish, but the 
probabilities are that most of the stock will be 
sold thru the banks in the larger moneyed centers. 
A soon as $25,000,000 worth of stock is sold— 
and it is anticipated that this much stock may be 
months—the new cor- 
much business 


expense 


sold inside of a couple of 
poration can start doing ten times as 


as it has capital stock. The way in which the 
corporation will do busine may be illustrated as 
follows: Italy is in serious need of $50,000,000 
worth of wheat, but is unable to finance the pur- 
chase thru the ordinary ban} She therefore comes 
to the new corporation d states that she wants 


$50,000,000 worth of credit in order to buy wheat, 
and is willing to offer as collateral perhaps a mort- 
gage on the state railway system or on the cus- 
toms duties, or something else which is acceptable 
to the banking judgment of the manager of the 
corporation. 

After the corporation has accepted the Italian 
collateral and has issued the Italians the credit, 
debentures are issued which are to be sold to the 
American public. These debentures will be issued 
in denominations of perhaps $10,000, $5,000 and 
$1,000, and will probably run for at least one year, 
and doubtless many of them will run for terms of 
five or ten years. The rate of interest on these 
debentures will, of course, vary with the money 
market, but with conditions as they are today, 


they 
would in all probability have to bear an interest 
rate of at least seven per cent. 

When the corporation has become fully estab- 
lished, it can issue as much as $1,000,000,000 of 
these much as $1,000, 
000.000 to Eurepean countries or to European busi- 
ness houses which are purchasing goods from the 


A Mi 


the Federal Reserve Board and giving figures 
showing that a large proportion of the rediscount 
paper was agricultural paper. These figures did 
not coincide with other figures which were pre- 
sented during the meeting. Along toward the lat- 
ter portion of his address, however, Governor 
Harding warmed up to the real question in which 
the farmers are interested—the policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. Harding said: “It seems to be the impres- 
sion that the federal reserve board has been trying 
to put on a deflation policy. It has not.” But Mr. 
Harding admitted that it was trying to correct 
abuse and protect credit. 

Some figures were given which showed that at the 
present time, the federal reserve was extending 
credit in a general way and especially to rural sec- 
tions. In September of 1919 there were $2,350,000,- 
000 rediscounted. In January, 1920, there were 
$3,300,000,000, or an increase of almost a billion dol- 
lars. Discount rates were raised and this has 
brought about deflation lowering it about $150,000.- 
000 in July, 1920, but at the present time there is 
$3,333,000,000, which, as compared to December of 
1919, when there was $2,900,000,000, shows that 
there has been an increase rather than a decrease. 
Mr. Harding was also responsible for the statement 
that there has been no contraction of credits to ag- 
riculture but that there has been considerable de- 
crease in speculative centers. 

“I am a believer in orderly marketing,” stated 
Mr. Harding. “Farming must be remunerative or 
production will be decreased. The farmer must be 
given an opportunity to market at a profit, but he 
must also remember that other lines must occa- 
sionally face periods of non-profit. Dumping of 
farm products means speculation and a higher price 
to the consumer. Orderly marketing means steady 
sales and steady purchases. Liquidation now of a 
billion dollars on farm debts would mean that some 
five or six billion dollars of general debts would 
be paid. Farmers have too many obligations com- 
ing due in November and March. They should 


debentures, and can lend as 


United States. Before the war we exported to 
Europe only about $2,000,000,000 worth of goods 
annually, and even under the extraordinary con- 
ditions which existed last year we exported only 
$8,000,000,000 worth. It may be seen, therefore, 
that a corporation which can finance foreign trade 
to the extent of $1,000,000,000 is big enough to be 
of very real help. 

The possible weakness of the corporation is that 
while the big bankers seem to be very friendly 
toward it, yet there is no man of outstanding abil- 
ity who is willing to throw his whole heart and 
soul into making this particular corporation a 
striking success. If such a man can be found, this 
corporation will undoubtedly do an immense amount 
of good both to Europe and to the United States, 
and especially to the American farmer. 

There is some doubt as to whether the corpora- 
tion can have much effect on the prices of this 
year’s crop Some people point to the fact that 
when the Edge law was passed, a year ago, there 
was a beneficial effect on prices, even tho it would 
necessarily be fully a year before any corporation 
that was formed under the provisions of the law 
could begin functioning effectively. These people 
think that the psychological effect of the new cor- 
poration should be such as to have an immediate 
strengthening effect on the market The more 
practical and hard-headed bankers, however, feel 
that the new corporation will not be able to begin 
doing business in any effective way until late next 
summer, and that so far as this year’s crops is 
concerned, there will be practically no effect. 

At the present time the European nations owe 
the banks of the United States a floating debt 
amounting to about $4,000,000,000. This debt is 
in the form of short-time paper, a considerable 
part of which is ninety-day stuff which is con- 
stantly being renewed. It is this large European 
drain on the short-time banking facilities of the 
United States which has had a large part to do 
with the present financial stringency. The new 
corporation is designed to overcome these diffi- 
culties by furnishing Europe with long-time credit. 
When European floating indebtedness is reduced 
to less than $1,000,000,000 and when their other 
indebtedness is in the form of one-year, five-year, 
ten-year or even twenty-year paper our banking situ- 
ation should be tremendously improved 

The bankers are taking the responsibility of put- 
ting this new corporation across. The farmers will 
not be pressed to buy stock in it, altho they can 


(Continued from page 2787) 


scatter their arrangements so as to have part of 
them due at other times. More attention should be 
paid to minor crops as a means of turning over of 
this debt. I am aware that there is apprehension 
among farmers about credit. I have no authority to 
speak for banking, but bankers realize that the 
welfare of their communities is related to their per- 
sonal welfare. If I was in the banking business, I 
would carry farmers to the limit. If crops must be 
carried in the hands of some one, they might as 
well be carried over in the hands of the farmer as 
well as anyone else.” 

A letter from the Chicago banks to the Iowa 
banks was read by Governor Harding. This letter 
made the statement that to urge liquidation at once 
is unwise and impossible but that there should be 
gradual marketing and that a beginning of liquida- 
tion is necessary. 

Closely associated with the talk of Governor 
Harding was that of A. L. Lever, who was the 
author of the Smith-Lever act which established 
the county agents’ work in the United States. Mr. 
Lever especially proposed a plan of bonded ware- 
housing as a means of establishing farmers’ credit 
for the holding of his crops. In drawing out his 
analogy he emphasized that this was the method 
of big business in raising funds, and urging the use 
of a consolidated credit in that manner for the se- 
curing of bonded warehouse receipts which could be 
sold on the money markets as a standard security. 

“The American farmer is the best producer per 
capita of any farmer in the world, but he is about 
the poorest financier and marketer that I know,” 
was Mr. Lever’s clear-cut way of showing the need 
of a better system of financing and marketing. 
“Seventy-five per cent of our staple crops are mar- 
keted in four months. There is a lack of credit or a 
lack of credit machinery suitable for the orderly 
marketing of farm products.” 

Means for obtaining credit for exporting of our 
surplus products were suggested by Willis H. Booth, 
of the Guaranteed Trust Company, of New York, 
when he explained the proposed Edge law corpora- 


if they wish to do so. The debentures y will 
be sold to the investing public will pro! be 
handled chiefly in the larger cities. W be 
however, that thousands of farmers will ee 
debentures, in order to become mone fami vith 
the methods of international finance. 

The committee which is to organize the 7 cor. 
poration is composed as follows: John Me} igh, 


chairman, New York; Herbert Hoover, Palo Alto 


California; Paul M. Warburg, New York: John 
S. Drum, San Francisco; James B. Forg Chi- 
cago; F. O. Watts, St. Louis; Lewis E :0n, 
New York; Charles H. Sabin, New York \rthur 
teynolds, Chicago; J. R. Howard, Clinto wa: 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago; Fred I. Kent, New 
York; J. G. Culbertson, Wichita Falls, Texas; Ley; 
L. Rue, Philadelphia; Philip Stockton, Boston: Qs. 
car Wells, Birmingham, Alabama; Julius H. Barnes, 
Duluth, Minnesota; A. C. Bedford, New York: Her. 
bert Myrick, Springfield, Massachusetts; Alexan. 
er Legge, Chicago; Joseph H. Defrees, Chicago; 
John S. Lawrence, Boston; E. M. Herr, Pittsburgh: 


Roy D. Chapin, Detroit; John J. Raskob; W ng- 
ton, Delaware; Charles A. Hinsch, Cincin iti; 
Peter W. Goebel, Kansas City; Thomas B. McAdams, 
Richmond, Virginia; John Sherwin, Cleveland; 
George Ed. Smith, New York. 


When Are Prices Highest? 


*7"“HE pre-war normal price for No. 2 red eat on 
the Chicago market ranged from $1.06 for Aw. 





gust, the low month of the year, to $1.22 fOr May, the 
high month. On the average, it has paid to hold 
winter wheat for the May market. In the case of 


spring wheat on the Chicago market, the range has 
been from an average of about $1.12 for November 
to $1.23 for July. In the case of corn, the pre-war 
normal was about 64 cents for January and about 
75 cents for August. 

Hogs have two high points, one in late March and 
early April, and the other in August and early Sep- 
tember. In the case of good quality light hogs, the 
August and September market is the best of the 
year, but with heavy hogs and sows the late March 
and early April market is the best. 


The seasonal trends we have described are nor- 
mal, but now and then there are departures from 
them. This year conditions are particularly uncer- 


tain. Nevertheless there is good reason to believe 
right now that grain prices next May will be consid 
erably higher than they are today. 


llion Farmers Organized 


tion for this purpose. A committee consisting of 


several members of the executive committ and 
several other men who are especially interested in 
this project met with the bankers and industrial 


men at Chicago an Friday and Saturday for the 
consideration of this matter. 

There were sixty-four voting delegates approved 
by the committee on credentials at the convention, 
representing thirty-two states. Organization work 
is progressing in all but three states in the union at 
the present time. Several other states have already 
voted to affiliate with the American Federation but 
have not as yet gotten their state finances in shape 
to go ahead with their entry into the American 
Federation. At the present time thru su iffil- 
iated movements there is no doubt that the Amer 
ican Federation represents close to a million and & 
half actual farmers, altho the membership in the 
states which have affiliated is only slightly over 
eight hundred thousand. 

Interest in the election centered around t! ffice 
of vice president. J. R. Howard was unanimously 
re-elected president of the organization. J. G 
Brown, of Indiana, and Howard Leonard, of [!linois, 
were both opponents of S. L. Strivings, of New 
York, but for the sake of harmony in the organiza 
tion, the entire vote of Mr. Brown and Mr 
was given to Mr. O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, who was 
elected vice-president over Mr. Strivings, of New 
York. The executive committee is largely the same 
as last year, with the exception that Mr. J. @ 
Brown, of Indiana, was elected to take the place of 
Mr. Bradfute. I. T. Orr, of Dallas, Texas, was 
elected as a member of the executive committee of 
the southern group, to take the place of Mr. Bishop, 
of Oklahoma. 





The resolutions committee had a very icult 
job in getting at the essentials of the large number 
of resolutions suggested. A total of 287 were 3U& 
gested, of which thirty were picked out as espe 
cially important. The subjects covered by the res® 


lutions, as well as the results of a meeting of the 
executive committee, will be found on page 2794. 
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Co-operative Live Stock Shippers 


A DEFINITE affiliation of the Coéperative Live 
i Stock Shippers’ Association and the Iowa Farm 
Bul Federation was created at the meeting of 
the Codperative Shippers in Ames on Friday, De- 
cember 10. The idea of everyone present was that 
this affiliation would strengthen the work of the 
Coéperative Shippers and at the same time would 
do away with any doubt as to wether or not the 


Far! jureau and the Codperative Shippers were 
covering the same general ground. The affiliation 


should strengthen the work of both organizations. 
Cc. W. Hunt, president of the Iowa Federation, in 


explaining the relationship which he ccnsidered 
would exist between the Federation and the Codp- 
erat Shippers stated that the affiliation would 
connect the commodity organization with the Farm 
Bureau as a general organization. He further stat- 


ed that they in no way wanted to absorb the live 
stock association, but rather to back it up and see 
that it was a success, 

Martin E. Sar, who has been the secretary for 
the shipping association for the past year, in a 
statement explained the proposed affiliation which 
in brief covers the following six points: First, the 


Codperative Association retains its identity; second, 
all expenses of the organization are to be paid by 
the Codperative Shippers’ Association; third, the 
management is to be vested in a joint committee 
consisting of three men from each association who 


will decide the general policies; fourth, a secre- 


tary to be employed who will work under the 
general direction of the secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation; fifth, the office of the 


l 
secretary is to be with the Iowa Federation; sixth, 
all cooperative shipping associations are to be in- 
vited to join in the organization. 


The plan of operation is that the Iowa Federa- 
tion will furnish office and finance the secretary 
until the organization is put on its feet. The Fed- 
eration will then be reimbursed for the expenses 
put into it. 

The matter of the affiliation brqught out many 
different viewpoints, as some organizations felt that 
there would be an antagonism towards the Farm 
Bureau. Others did not clearly understand the 
benefits which would come to the Coéperative Ship- 
pers. A. Sykes, of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association, who is one of the committee of three 
appointed by the Iowa Federation to have charge 
of the work, stated: “Our aims and purposes are 
one regardless of any organization.” 

The question of dues came up. One member of 
the audience represented the thought of a good 
many when he said: “Here we are quarreling over 
whether it should be 50 cents or $1 a car and 
lettting a lot of big expenses go untouched. The 
farmers are trying to get thru too cheap anyway. 
In this matter we are afraid of our own shadows.” 

When the vote later was taken it was unanimous 
for affiliation with the Farm Bureau. 

C. H. Watts, the manager of the Omaha Codpera- 
tive Live Stock Association, gave a very enthusi- 
astic talk in which he told of the great growth of 
that organization in the last three years. Mr. Watts 
stated that he hoped the time would come when we 
would not stop for some little name but that all co- 
operatives would go together for the best interests. 
He suggested that the first step in codperation was 
the formation of a coéperative shipping association 
and the second a terminal commission company. 

He further stated that the Farmers’ Union did not 
expect to open a live stock commission company at 


Feeding for Greater 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


T THE IOWA State Fair the dairy department 
of the Iowa State College annually for a num- 
ber of years has exhibited cows from the grade 
dairy herd having the best production record for the 
year in the Iowa Cow Testing Association. 
Following the state fair, the same herd at the 
Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress ordinarily is award- 
ed the Kildee loving cup, which Professor Kildee 
several years ago donated, to be presented each fall 
to the highest producing herd of grade dairy cows 
in the Iowa Cow Testing Association, “the herd to 
consist of at least eight cows with yearly records 
and contain not over 75 per cent pure-breds.” 


The grade Jerseys owned by John Geraghty & 
Sons, of MeGregor, had the honor of the free trip 
to the state fair this year, and the Kildee cup 
will be at home for 1921 on the mantel at “The 
Maples,” the farm home of the Geraghtys, on Pleas- 


ant Ridge. 

The double honor, it is good to think, has fallen 
to one of Iowa’s hard-working pioneer farmer fami- 
lies. Mr. Geraghty, who is seventy-three years old, 
has been working at farming in Iowa since he was 
alad. He has been on the land he now owns for a 
half century. 

Mr. Geraghty always had been a little more in- 
terested in his milk cows than the average farmer 


of his generation, and had the reputation on the 
“Ridge” of having good cows. About ten years 
ago he bought a pure-bred bull, being one of the 
first farmers in his part of the county to do so. 


Mr. Geraghty has had a pure-bred sire at the head 





John Geraghty and One of His Prize Cows 


by month where such feeding was being practiced. 
So in the second year some changes were made in 
the feeding operations. In the first place the 
pasture season was cut down from six and a half 


Meet 


Chicago until the Farm Bureau was behind such a 
move, for it was necessary that commission com- 
panies be codperative rather 4han competitive. 

The financial situation of the Codperative Ship- 
ping Association showed that there were forty-four 
shipping associations at the present time which had 
joined the state association, but only twenty-two 
had paid up their dues. The car due, added to the 
memberships—made total receipts of $842 during 
the vear. The total expenses paid out were $378.71, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $463.29. 

The following nine directors were elected as di- 
rectors of the organization, the first three of which 
were a special committee to codperate with a com- 
mittee of three from the Federation: Martin E. Sar, 
of Essex, president; Earl Elijah, of Clarence, vice- 
president; E. H. Hawbaker, Stratford; O. J. Kelson, 
Kelley; A. E. Cottrell, Leon; J. E. Jensen, Buffalo 
Center; H. K. Rohwer, Gaza; Charles Mitchell, Chur- 
dan; Joe James, Blakesburg. The committee which 
has been appointed by the Iowa Federation con- 
sists of A. Sykes, C. F. Coverdale, and L. S. Fisher. 

Knute Espe, of Ames, was appointed as secretary 
to the organization by the joint committee of six. 
Mr. Espe has been president of the organization 
for the past year and is in very close touch with 
the work of the Codéperative Live Stock Shipping 
Association and should be able to do a great deal to 
put the organization on its feet. 

Resolutions were adopted pledging support to the 
Committee of Fifteen; extending an invitation to all 
cooperative concerns to join the organization; re- 
questing Iowa State College to work out accounting 
methods and help get them established, and en- 
dorsing codperative live stock commission com- 
panies at the leading markets. 


Profits 


The cattle were not turned into 
until the grass 
they were taken 
poorly rewarded 
stalk fields had 


to five months. 
the meadows and the woodlands 
had obtained a good start, and 
off them in the autumn before 
efforts to obtain feed from frozen 


cut down milk production. More silage was fed, 
in order to make up for the shorter season on 
grass. 

With this shortening up of the pasture season 


and the lengthening of the time that the cows were 
fed ensilage, the systematic feeding of grain and 
meal were carried on thruout the year. Less than 


500 pounds of grain had been fed per cow the 
vear before, and it had consisted of the single 
ration, ground oats. This quantity of grain feed 
was more than doubled the second year, and in- 
stead of feeding the ground oats alone, a mixture 
of equal portions of bran, ground oats and corn 
and cob meal was fed. No cottonseed meal had 
been fed previously. More than 200 pounds of 
this was given to each cow, the cottonseed meal 
being fed in the ratio of about one pound to five 


pounds of the grain feed. 


Amounts of grain, silage and cottonseed meal 
were proportioned to each cow on the basis of 
her production. Applying this proportion, if one 
pound of feed is required to produce three and 
one-half per cent butter-fat content in milk, two 
pounds should be fed to produce seven per cent 


milk, the balanced ration of each cow was increased 

until the maximum of her production had been 

attained. Then feed was maintained at that point. 
With such a schedule the of all 


tests 





Two-Year Feed and Profit Record 

















cows climbed until a production record 
had been reached which was fully a third 
more, and in the case of one cow fifty per 
cent higher. Gratified as the Geraghtys 
were with such a showing, and the cream 
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” 0 | 3 be Rs, | = checks of over $500 which were received 
a nee | 63 = S38 L. « monthly during the winter, the real sat- 
iis 41 19191 Tee 1,6: 3 isfaction came in the knowledge that the 
Bil 3 1920 _235 |_5 1,5 costs of feeding did not climb in anything 
; tt ‘é -s like the same proportion as did produc 
311919 3 497 A tion. 
9 | 1920 735 1,570 | __ 252.9% In totaling up the year and comparing 
; ate 516 “qo aa 4 it with the year before, it was shown that 
919 1 ae Bs L872) 125.11 all the cows milked both years increased 
{| 1920] 428 216 1,570 2 their average production from 304 pounds 
1919 294 195 : 1,872 | of butter-fat to 418 pounds of butter-fat, 
6 1920 418 | 1,188 216 1,570 | ; : = 
1b 13 7 rn woe one cow getting into the 500-povnd class 
91! 260 495 : ,637 . . 
1920 360 | 1,088 216 1's70 | 176.90 and six into the 400-pound class. It was 
61 1919 | 337 55 eR es 2,002 | 149.92 further shown that by increasing the av- 
7 | 1920 | 337 | 1,116 |_ 201 |_§ _1,570 | __ 161.80 erage feed cost per cow from $53 to $83, 
1 1919 | 279 350 l 1,852 107.55 er es ea cea aS 
5 1920 415 | 1,196 | _ A 1570 | 211.81 the income above — cost for each cow 
——-3 71919 | 307 | S485 ee 1,957 | 130.89 increased from $129 to about $218. In 
6 | 1920 | 216 | 1,570 175.51 other words, by expending wisely $30 more 








Increasing the Feed Increased the Profit on This Herd. 


per cow for feed, the income per cow in- 
creased $89. 











of his herd all the time since, tho no pure- 
bred female stock has been purchased. 

It not surprising then that on the c 
organization of a local cow testing asso- 

iation, the tester found the Geraghty’s 
interested and receptive. Nor was it sur- 
Prising that the good results of ten years’ 
OWnership of a pure-bred sire showed up _ 
from the first on their test charts in com- No. 1 
paris with the tests of herds where no — 
effort at good breeding had been made. th ts 
The cows on test all proved to be good and No. 3 
nO weeding was done. The Geraghtys were —— 
quick to act upon the suggestions of the No. 4 
tester in matters of better care, feeding ae 
silage and in other ways, but like most of ie 
the ; ciation members they were at first No. 6. 
of the opinion that it was not very profit- as 
able to feed very much grain and particu- eae 
larly high-priced protein feeds, such as oe 
Cottonseed meal. = 

However, during their first year in the No. 9 
association, the gospel of good, careful ——— 
feeding was preached to them by the tester, 
and they saw the tests of a couple of herds 
of members of the association rise month 
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lowa Fleece-Wool Growers Meet 


A NATIONAL organization of all the wool pro- 
] le a single selling 


plete warehousing system and means 


which would provi 


ducer 
agency, a com 
for financing the entire proce of marketing the 
wool crop, was presented as the only solution of 


wool marketing in an address that was delivered 
before the annual convention of the Iowa Fleece 





Wool Growers’ Asosciation last week by L. G. 
Foster, of the state Division of Markets, of Wis- 
consin. 


“What we need in the wool business,” said Mr. 
Foster, “is more reliable information on the state 
of the wool market and an organization that can 
take advantage of the information for the benefit of 
the wool men of the country. At the present time 
there are about 600,000,000 pounds of wool consumed 
in the United States. Half of this total is produced 
in this country. That means that the price of wool 
in the United States will be governed by the world 
market entirely, and that any selling plans of the 
wool growers must be based on their knowledge of 
world conditions. 

“At the present time, however, we have no means 
of obtaining any reliable information on wool pro- 
duction and demand in countries outside of the Uni- 
ted States. Our government service has hardly any 
figures of value in this connection. What we must 
do if we are to set on foot a national marketing plan 
is to make sure that some agency will secure for 
us all the facts on wool production and wool con- 
sumption in all the countris of the 
world, and also that we ha l 
agency that will have the ability to in 
terpret this data and to form the mar 
keting policy in accordance with it.’ 

This address, with its suggestion of 
future plans that are to be wider in 
scope than anything which the wool 
growers have yet undertaken, was 
characteristic of the spirit of the entire 
meeting. Altho representatives of ten 
thousand Iowa farmers in the associa- 
tion who met at the third annual con- 
vention were discouraged over the pres- 
ent slump in the wool market, they 
were determined to see the fight thru 
and to prepare for wider activities in 
the following months The general 
sentiment of the meeting was that the 
present condition of the wool market 
is due to factors over which the farm- 
ers have no control and of whose work- 
ing they had very little previous 


ve a 11es 


reliable information as to marketing factors and to 
extend the field of the wool organization so that the 
farmers of the country as a whole can take united 
action in accordance with this knowledge. 

W. W. Latta, president of the association, struck 
the keynote of the meeting when he said: ‘We are 
determined to keep on with the fight for a better 
Inarketing system for the wool producers. There is 
no use staying home and taking care of our sheep 
only to produce wool for the dealers at Boston to 
speculate with. In common with the producers of 
all other farm products, we have struck a very hard 
season, but we know that there is no other remedy 
but to continue with the organization and to make 
it even larger and more effective in the future.” 

Tt was freely recognized by the representatives at 
the meeting that the poor condition of the wool mar- 
ket this year is going to place a strong strain on the 
loyalty of the members of the organization. It was 
forecasted by some of the speakers that the wool 
dealers would make an organized effort next season 
to break the codperative wool marketing movement 
and to get the business back on its old footing. To 
combat this it is planned to present the facts in 
regard to the wool situation to all the members and 
to impress upon them the undoubted fact that the 
condition of the wool market this season represents 
an abnormal condition which has not given the pool- 
ing system a fair chance. It was urged that without 
the pooling system this year, wool would have al- 





ime 


ready been sold for an extremely low price, w 
with the present organization there is a possibj 
that a shift in marketing conditions and a resymp. 


tion of activity by the wool mills may give the 
farmers a chance to cash in on their work. 
In spite of the disadvantages of the past n 


the Iowa association has made great gains 
bership and in the amount of wool controlle: 


year only one million pounds of wool were pped 
to the warehouse company which handles the Iowa 
clip. This year over three million pounds wer 
shipped. At the begining of last year the 7 _ 
ship amounted to only about three thousa; At 


the present time it has increased to over ft; 
sand. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer shows that 
the financial condition of the association good 
Beginning the year with only $1,156 in the t 
there have been receipts of $11,778 since th 
and expenditures of $5,897. The association now 
has funds on hand to the amount of $7,337. 

Resolutions were adopted by the association ask. 
ing for the passage of the truth-in-fabrics bill ang 
for the passage of a bill designed to protect the 
American wool grower from a flood of cheap wool 
from other countries. Amendments to the constitp. 
tion were adopted providing for the appointment of 


an auditing committee to go over the books of the 
treasurer in advance of the annual meeting, and 
authorizing a change in the articles of incorpora- 
tion to increase the capital stock from 
$5,000 to $15,000. An allowance of $4 
per day was also granted to the diree. 


tors for the time spent on the business 
of the association. 

At the election of officers, President 
W. W. Latta, of Logan; Vice-President 
Wm. Weible, of Brighton, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer V. G. Warner, of om 
field, were named to succeed them- 
selves in office for the coming f 
For the board of directors, Harrison 
Logan, of Hillsboro, was elected from 
the first district; Ben Stewart, of Dav- 
enport, from the second; C. J. Kelsie, 
of Iowa Falls, from the third; J. G. 
McDermott, of Waukon, from the 
fourth; A. J. Blakley, Jr., of Grinnell, 
from the sixth, and Earl Ranier, of Lo 





gan, from the ninth district. Henry 
Miller, of New Hall; Jesse Bane, of 


Bondurant; Arthur Leonard, of Corn- 
ing: H. K. Hutchinson, of Ledyard, 





knowledge. The plan recommended for 
the future is to set about obtaining 


Baruch 
— farmer should have adequate, modern stor- 
age facilities under public supervision. His 
products should be certified as to grade and amount 
by licensed graders and weighers. The certificates 
issued by the graders and weighers should be used 
as the basis of sales and purchases as well as the 
basis of financing. A fair share of the credits of 
the banking and financial institutions of the coun- 
try should be reserved during certain periods for 
crop movement. All market information should be 
collected and made available thru trained experts 
by the Agricultural Department. A new source of 
credit, the private investor, could be reached by the 
establishment of financing corporations to make 
loans on warehouse receipts. 

This is the summary of a plan for getting the 
farming business of the country on a sounder eco- 
nomic foundation as suggested in a letter from Ber- 
nard M. Barush, prominent New York business man, 
to J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture. Other portions of Mr. Baruch’s let- 
ter follow: 

The theory of my recommendation is that, in the 
marketing of his products, the producer must be 
placed on a footing of equal opportunity with the 
buyer. 

First (and this is the corner stone of the whole 
subject matter) I believe that sufficient storage 
warehouses for cotton, wool and tobacco, or eleva- 
tors for grain, must be provided at primary points 
to carry the peak load in the distribution of the 
product. These warehouses or elevators should be 
preferably under private ownership. But if private 
capital is not forthcoming, they should be under 
state ownership. But under any condition, they 
should be under state or federal supervision. 

When the products are delivered to the ware- 
houses or elevators, they should be properly 
weighec, graded and certified by licensed weighers 


Officers and Directors of Wool Producers Association. 
McDermott, Hutchinson, Bane, Warner, Blakely, Latta, Miller, Le« 





on Financing the 


or graders. For the lack of a better term, I shall 
call this process a “certification” of the product 
This certification should be so hedged about that 
underpayment, overcharging and unfair grading 
will be avoided. It will be the basis of sale, or, in 
case the producer does not desire to sell, it should 
be, and could be, made the basis on which he could 
borrow money until he is ready or willing to sell. 

If possible, a certain percentage of the credit fa- 
cilities should be set aside for the movement of the 
crops. In other words, our banking system should 
be so adjusted that not less than a certain percent- 
age of the credit facilities are held in reserve for 
the movement of crops. In a way, it is already be- 
ing done. But the farmer, the merchant and the 
manufacturer each has to bid for his share. Deal- 
ers and jobbers usually have little difficulty in se- 
curing credit to carry the very crops and products 
which they have bought from the farmer, but the 
farmer frequently is unable to obtain the credit he 
needs in order to finance the marketing of his com- 
modities in orderly fashion. At this writing I am 
not certain whether it is possible and wise to mak 
it mandatory upon the banks to conserve a suffi- 
cient portion of their credit during a certain period 
for financing the movement of crops, or, in other 
words, give a priority to credit for moving the crops. 
In fact, many of the best bankers are already doing 
this voluntarily, recognizing its wisdom, and the 
obligations of their office. I may add that my per 
sonal contact with the bankers of the country con- 
vinces me that as a class they feel the res, onsibility 
of their profession and its opportunities for con 
structive service. 

In connection with the establishment and opera- 
tion of the necessary warehouse facilities, institu- 
tions or corporations could be established for the 
purpose of making loans on the warehouse receipts. 
They should be large enough and so officered that 
they would gain the confidence of the investing pub- 





From Left to Right, 





and C. F. Hood, of Leeds, were re- 
elected as directors. 


nara 


armer 


lic. Their capital stock should be open to public 
subscription. They could advance money fo thie in 


dividual, just as the banks do now for any time 
from thirty days up to six months or a yea) They 
would not take the place of the present arrangement 


wherein the merchant, the banks, and the Federal 
Reserve system finance the marketing of the crop, 
but would supplement it. The finance corporation 
would deposit in its treasury in trust the farmers’ 
notes maturing at various dates, and secured by the 
warehouse receipts. It would then issue against the 
notes bearer certificates, as is now done by the 
large corporations in the issuance of short 
notes, in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 
There would be no better short time investment 
collateral than these obligations. 

I believe that there should be collected under the 
Department of Agriculture, by the best talent ob 
tainable, full information from all the markets of 
the world, foreign and domestic. This information 
should be tabulated, summarized, and made availa- 
ble at frequent intervals—daily, bi-weekly or weekly 
It should be posted at the postoffices or printed in 
certain publications so that the producers may 
be as fully informed regarding the condition of the 
selling market as the buyers and distributors are 
now informed regarding the condition of the buy! 
market. The collection and dissemination of these 
facts will tend to avoid wide fluetuations in the mar 
ket, and make it possible for the producer to deal 
with the buyer on an equal basis in the disposition 
of his products. Why should not the government's 
activities along these lines be greatly enlarged 80 
that the producer will have the same character and 
class of information that is available to the buy 
ers and distributors? The producer is at a serious 
disadvantage when he does not know the conditions 
surrounding the consumption of his product Yet 
these facts are in the possession of the great buyels 
and distributors of agricultural commodities 
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lowa Tractor 


ie one thousand implement dealers, almost 

as many visitors, and three hundred exhib- 
jtors in attendance, the Iowa Tractor Show closed 
its third and most successful session at the Coli- 
seum of Des Moines last week. All floor space in 
the building was entirely taken up with exhibits 
of almost every type of farm machinery with 
tractors, of course, in the lead. 

TI dealers present at the convention of the 
Jjow2 Implement Dealers’ Association showed in 
their resolutions a desire to maintain close rela- 
tions with the farm organizations and with farm 
sentiment generally. One resolution called for the 
appointment of a committee to codp- 


erate With the Farm Bureau in any 
possible way, especially with refer- 
ence to discussions over current trade 


practices. Another resolution called 
on congress to take immediate action 


to relieve the financial stress under 
which the agricultural interests of 
th untry are laboring. 

The first day of the association 


was devoted to the address of the 
president and secretary, and to an 
address by Findlay P. Mount, presi- 
dent of the Rumley company. Mr. 
Mount sounded a very encouraging 
note, pointing out that the present de- 
flation of agricultural prices was the 
result of unusual conditions, and that 
they must come back to a fair level. 
The feature of the second day’s 
meeting was the address of Curtis 
Johnson, an implement dealer from 
Minnesota. His address was both 
helpful and interesting, and he sound- 
ed the note of sane optimism and of 
the necessity of the dealer studying 
his problems and making his work the 
coming year the most constructive 
possible. 

C. H. Hunt, president of the Farm 











Show and Dealers’ Convention 


Bureau of Iowa, was to have addressed the conven- 
tion, but on account of being detained at the Indian- 
apolis convention, where a meeting of the Farm 
Bureau Federation was in session, was unable to 
be present. He sent a telegram of regret. 

Mr. John P. Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer, dis- 
cussed the problems of the farmer. He empha- 
sized the fact that the welfare of the farmer was 
vital to the business of both the implement dealer 
and the manufacturer, and that their interests were 
mutual. He urged a thoro understanding of the 
tarmers’ problems and the necessity of dealers and 
manufacturers having a sympathetic interest therein. 





Tractor Exhibits at the Show 


At the election of officers Matt Conway, of Cres- 
ton, Iowa, was elected president of the Implement 
Dealers for the coming year.+ A. E. Randell, of 
fowa City, was named vice-president. The two new 
directors are Henry J. Jansen, of Eldora, and E. P. 
Arnknecht, of Donnellson. F. E. Wherry was re- 
elected secretary. 

The tractor show brought out a splendid exhibit 
of the many different makes of tractors, and of 
tractor equipment, such as plows, harrows, seeders, 
etc. Trucks, cream separators, feed grinders, gaso- 
line and other farm equipment was also displayed. 
A number of farm folks, as well as dealers, took 
keen interest in the exhibit, which 
was attractively arranged on the main 
floor of the coliseum. 

One especially important resolution 
adopted by the convention was in re- 
lation to implement prices. It states: 
“The buying capacity of farmers and 
implement dealers is curtailed by the 
fall in prices of farm products in the 
present financial stringency. Under 
the present plan of selling to dealers 
on a cash basis, and in some cases 
sight draft with bill of lading at- 
tached, our nrembers are advised to 
proceed with the utmost caution and 
govern their purchases strictly in ar- 
cordance with their financial ability. 
In view of the advance of prices 
which has been put into effect on 
certain lines of farm implements and 
farm equipment by manufacturers, we 
urge that dealers conduct their bust- 
ness on the smallest possible margin, 
and the most economical basis, in or- 
der that the farmer may secure his re 
quirement at the lowest possible price. 
It is our hope that manufacturers may 
see their way clear to reduce prices, 
in harmony with the downward trend 


of farm products and other staples.” 


Are Cattle Feeders Ready to Do Business? 


leaped of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
4 ociation who met in convention at Des 


Moi! this week, are considering the most impor- 
tant measure in the marketing of beef cattle that 
has ever been brought before a farmers’ assembly. 
The proposed plan if adopted will make possible 
the creation of a marketing association which will 
have such control over the supply of fat cattle sent 
to 1 ket as to eliminate the wide fluctuations in 
prices which have been the cause of such great 
losses to the corn belt feeders. 


In setting to work on a plan of this sort, the Corn 
elt Meat Producers’ Association has followed a 
plan more far-reaching than any that has been 
proposed in the marketing line in this part of the 
country. In the magnitude of the effort and in the 
degree of control over the market involved, it is 
comparable only to the fruit marketing associations 
of the Pacific coast and the plans for the organiza- 
tion of the wheat growers in the Pacific northwest. 

The marketing agreement if signed by the ma- 
jority of the big feeders of the central states puts 
control of the supply of cattle to market in the 
hands of the manager of the association. It will 
be his duty to find out the exact market conditions 
and to advise accordingly as to the number of feed- 
ers to be purchased and the number of fat cattle to 
be sent to market week by week. 

It is the plan of the association to determine in 
anormal year how many feeders go to the country 
week by week, and how many fat cattle come to the 
Market. With this information available and with 
information on hand in regard to the state of the 
market as regards foreign and local demand, it 
Will be possible for the market director to direct 
the supply of fat cattle to terminals in such manner 
as to conform to the demands of the period. 

To Mr. C. L. Harlan is due the credit for the 
Working out of this promising scheme. As the joint 
fepresentative of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association and the Iowa Farm Bureau at the stock 
yards last year, he has had an opportunity to famil- 
iarize himself with conditions and has had the time 
to work out a plan which will eliminate most of the 
disadvantages which have crippled the corn belt 
feeder in past years. The results of his work are 
testimony to the value of the policy of farm organ- 
ations of employing experts who can devote their 
Ume to analysis of farmers’ marketing problems 
and to workable solutions of the dilemmas that con- 
front them. 

The marketing agreement provides that the ex- 
Petses of the association shall be met by a levy 


of not to exceed 20 cents per head. This charge is 
to be collected by the marketing agency thru which 
the producers sell. 

The association in the terms of the marketing 
agreement is named as the purchasing agent for the 
purchase of stocker and feeder cattle. It is agreed 
that the producer will prepare his cattle for market 
under the direction and advice of the association 
to the extent of distributing his production of differ- 
ent kinds and classes over different months. Prob- 
ably the most important part of the agreement is 
the clause in which the producer, having himself 
set or having agreed to supply cattle to the market 
in certain months, agrees to forward these cattle 
to the market on such days of the said months as 
the market director of the association shall direct. 

The plan of the association’s work provides for an 
abundance of information on marketing conditions 
from all possible angles. Statistics are to be col- 
lected to show the normal trend of receipts and 
prices thruout the year. Data affecting the demand 
for beef cattle are to be collected. In addition to 
this, all producers who are members of the associa- 
tion are to furnish the headquarters with detailed 
information as to the number of cattle they have on 
feed, the grade, and the time of marketing. 

In order to show specifically what the change in 
the marketing methods will be to the average 
feeder, take the case of a typical cattle feeder. At 
the present time he buys feeders some time early 
in the fall. He has no means of knowing how many 
feeders are going out to the country or how many 
feeders ought to go out to the country to supply 
the normal demand for fat cattle. He estimates his 
own feed supply and makes a guess at what time 
his stuff should be marketed. In making this 
guess, however, he has no knowledge of how many 
fat cattle can be expected at Chicago in any given 
month and neither does he know what number of 
fat cattle can be taken care of by the probable de- 
mand at any given time. 

In short, he is working in the dark. Whether he 
makes or loses money is due entirely to factors over 
which he has no control. In a blind jump of this 
sort he may make profits or he may lose, but in 
either case the profit or the loss is due to factors 
outside of his control. 

The bad effect of a system like this on the pro 
ducer is too well known to require comment. Under 
a system of this sort, a first class feeder who ap- 
plies his knowledge of feeding principles to the 
work of fattening feeders for the market may hit a 
down market and make less money than an ineffi- 


cient cattle man whose poor stuff happened to hit 
a good market. Marketing judgment which is so 
often claimed by some of the cattle men must be 
based on facts in order to be real judgment. In 
most cases, so-called marketing skill is nothing 
more than ability to make a good guess six times 
out of ten. 

Under the proposed plan the cattle feeder will de- 
cide early in the fall as to how many cattle he can 
safely handle thru the winter months. He will 
notify the market director of the association to 
this effect and as to the month in which he desires 
his feeders to be purchased and the month he 
desires to sell his fat cattle. 

Having received this information, the market di- 
rector will consult his figures on the supply of 
feeders to the country and of fat cattle to the ter- 
minal market and will note whether the number of 
feeders going to the country in a certain month 
is below or above the normal amount. If the num- 
ber seems too high he can inform the feeder of 
the situation and advise him to make his purchase 
at a different time. In the same way if the feeder 
desires to market at a time of year when it seems 
likely that the market will be flooded, he can be 
advised by the market director to plan for a differ- 
ent month. 

Suppose, however, that unexpected conditions of 
the market arise and that the month for marketing 
his fat cattle is not as good a market month as 
had been expected. It will then be the duty of the 
market director to notify the feeders who have cat- 
tle due in Chicago in that month to prepare to fin- 
ish only a certain percentage of the cattle they 
have on hand and to hold over the rest of the supply 
until a later date, or else send them in a little 
earlier. In the same way the feeder will be in- 
structed to send his cattle to the market to arrive 
on a certain day. In this way the receipts of 
cattle can be evenly spread over the entire month 
so that the day to day fluctuations that have had 
such grievous effect on the fortunes of the cattie 
feeders can be done away with. 

This plan if adopted and if the contracts are 
signed by the majority of the feeders of the corn 
belt, ought to mean that the days of wild fluctua- 
tions in the cattle market are over. Just as pro- 
ducers of other commodities have been able to sta- 
bilize the price by controlling the flow of products 
to market, so the cattle men will be able to stabil- 
ize cattle prices by keeping an absolute control of 
the number of fat cattle sent to market at a given 
time. 
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Officers Elected and Departments 

Created 
meeting of the 
the 


At a 
mittee of 
Federation in 
ber 9, 
which was held on December 6, 7 
8, J. W. Coverdale was re-elected sec- 
Charles E 
sistant 


given the 


executive com- 


American Farm Bureau 


Indianapolis on Decem 


following the general meeting 


and 


retary, Gunnells was re 


elected as secretary, and was 


also duties of treasurer, 


which was formerly held by J. S. Cren- 


shaw, of Kentucky. 


The work of departmentalizing the 
Federatior activities Ww: begun. Clif 
ford Thorne, of Chicago, was appointed 
as head of the transportatior depart- 
ment A department to take care of 
all the organization work of tl! Fed 
eration was created nd J. W. ¢ 
dale wa mad ! 1 of this dep 
ment. C. E. Gun be thorized 
to establish complete tel ofa 
counting in the Chicago office 

It was also voted to creat depart 
ments of cooperation and publicity 
Several men were discussed in connec 
tion with these pla but tl final 
appointments were left to sub-commit 
tee These sub-committes were in- 
structed to complete arrangements by 
January 1 A department of econom 
ics and research was referred 

The question of whether or not the 
office should be moved to Washing 
ton was discussed at considerable 
length, but no definite action taken 
The president was authorized to oper 
ate personally, either from Chicago or 
Washington, as occasion may demand, 
and it was decided that the Washing 
ton office would be greatly enlarged by 
the establishment of different depart 
ments to be located there 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee was set for late in January 


or early February, and will be held in 
Washington The 
tee authorized the 
dairy marketing conference 
also to be held late in January. 


executive commit 
calling of a 


which is 


also 


Farm Bureau Approves 
Insurance 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
at their meeting at Ames on December 
10, approved the plan for the formation 
of a mutual cceoperative hail insurance 
company which studied by 
the legislative organization of that or- 
ganization for some time. At the meet- 
ing a month ago they approved the 
general plan and thought that it would 
be possible to affiliate it in a like man- 
ner with that of the Codperative Live 
Stock Shippers. After further investi- 
gation of insurance laws they found 
that it was impossible to take such 
a step, so the discussion at the meet- 
ing was on the whether 
they should help in the promotion of 
a company and later turn it over en- 
tirely to private individuals or whether 
they should merely approve the prin- 
ciple of it and appoint a committee to 
look after all general insurance mat- 
ters. The discussion was in favor of 
the latter. 

The point which the Farm Bureau 
men were anxious to keep away from 
was that of allowing any corporation 
to capitalize the Farm Bureau name 
for any one particular purpose or or- 
ganization. For that reason they 
adopted the plan of approving the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the articles of 
incorporation of the insurance com- 


has been 


issue as to 


pany as they have been drawn up, and 
authorized a committee to look into all 





insurance. This does not 
mean that the Farm Bureau will in any 
way be responsible for future 
of the insurance 
they believe in 
proposed. 

The legislative committee gave a 
very good report which was not made 
public but indicated that the Farm Bu- 
reau was going to have a good many 
interesting propositions to present to 
the legislature this coming year, as 
well as to try and protect the interests 
of the farmers in the matter of recodi- 
fication and in laws presented by other 
interests. 


matters of 


actions 
but that 
etc., as 


association, 
the articles, 


Action was taken moving the Farm 
office from Ames to Des 
This move will take place on 
The Federation will be lo- 
time in the Observatory 


sureau 
Moines. 
February 1. 


cated at that 


building, Des Moines. This has been a 
step which was under consideration 
for a long time and the change was 
finally made as the location in Des 
Moines will greatly facilitate the work 
of the organization and enable better 
railroad connections It is likely that 


the home of the Farm Bureau at Ames 
with either be sold or rented. 

The Federation officials met with 
the Codperative Live Stock Shippers 
in their meeting at Ames before they 





fundamental advant- 
we are going to suc- 
Ohio it is not our desire to 
swallow up any other organization, so 
{ am for a plan that will maintain 
the identity of other existing organiza- 
tions and will simply correlate our ac- 
tivities and allow us to work with them 
trying to do that which the Farm Bu- 
reau with its membership, with its 
money and county assistance cx1n now 
do to fill this great need for further 
organization. 

“We would like to have each class 
of producers organize an association of 
their own: that is, the dairymen’s as- 
sociation, vegetable producers’ associa- 


With 
ages, I 
ceed. In 


these two 


believe 


tion, grain growers’ association, and 
so on, for it is more than could be ex- 
pected that the Farm Bureau and its 


executive department and its executive 
committee can adequately exercise ef- 
ficient control along each one of these 
individual lines. 

“The principal undertakings of these 
associations would be to work out a 
better system of marketing and a bet- 
ter system of distribution. We must 
recognize that the selling of any prod- 
uct is a specialist’s job. We can not 
conceive of the same man selling po 
tatoes who sells live stock, or the same 
man selling sugar beets or cheese. In 





When you talk of old-timers, E 


the eastern 








The Farm Bureau Album 


F. Richardson, of Millis, Massachu- 
setts, who is a member of the executive committee of.the A. F. 
states 
generation that has lived on a farm which his family 
By occupation he 


ultural 


the same opportunities for home comforts, 


the farmer 


settled in 1678 
held many other 
tion to farming 
chusetts Agri 
that we must work in 
can enjoy 
social advantages, 
He believes that Farm 
to the end that 
fair reward fo1 

E.F, RICHARDSON invested 


B. F. from 
can qualify. He is the seventh 
is a farmer but has 
town and county offices in addi- 
He was graduated from the Massa- 
College in 1887 He declares 
the future so that the farmers 
and education as any other class. 
Bureau work must be directed 
shall receive a just and 
and interest for capital 


his labor, 








went to private session and helped to 
clearly to the Cooperative 
that the idea of the Farm 
Bureau in affiliating with them was to 
build up the cooperative shipping or- 
ganization. It is to be hoped that this 
similar type of codperation can 
be worked out for other commodity 
organizations 


present 
Shippers 


or a 





Ohio Marketing Plans 


The marketing organization work of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation is 
regarded as one of its most important 
enterprises and the indications are 
that they are making successful prog- 


ress. M. D. Lincoln, the secretary of 
the organization, in a recent discus- 
sion of their policies, stated: 

“No general movement among any 


class of persons will secure popular 
support and maintain any degree of 
growth unless it aims to and does fill 


some economic necessity Seemingly 
the principal purpose for which the 
Farm Bureau was conceived was to 


satisfy the farmers’ demand for a bet- 
ter system of marketing their 
and with that in view I have drawr up 
an outline of what I conceive to be a 


crops 


plan for the primary organization of 
the business problems of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation.” 

He says further: “The Farm Bu- 


reau has two things that no other farm 
organization has ever had. First, a 
paid man on the job in every county, 
the county agent; second, the Farm 
Bureau is going to have more mcney 
than any other farmers’ organization. 





other words, in the sale of our prod- 
ucts we want specialists and by pool- 
ing our products we can afford to hire 
a better expert than the local 
ciations. There are other things on 
which we must get together to prove 
effective in a state-wide and nation- 
wide way. Each association could not 


asso- 


afford to have a legislative depart- 
ment, but altogether we can The 
county association could not afford to 


hire a very high class lawyer, but to- 
gether we can have a legal department. 
The same holds true with a great many 
other lines of action.” 

In summarizing the general conclu- 
sions of Mr. Lincoln we find that he 
is in favor of commodity organizations 
closely affiliated with the Farm Bu- 
reau in order to give the work along 
all lines effective promotion. He sug- 
gests an advisory committee of six, 
three from the Farm Bureau and three 
from the other association. This 
method gives due recognition to both 
organizations 

The general plan that Mr. Lincoln is 
recommending is somewhat similar to 
the affiliation of that which is being 
developed in Iowa with the live stock 
shippers. No doubt there is a big 
field for the farm organizations in all 
states in more actively pushing the 
marketing work. In a good many states 
they are taking a more aggressive pol- 
icy on the marketing work than is be- 
ing done in Iowa, but it may be that 
a proper affiliation of the different 
commodity organizations in Iowa, that 
the same general results can be accom- 
plished. 





Resolutions of A. F. B. F. 


Among the important reso 
adopted at the annual meeting he 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on Decem)} Q 
are those requiring the establi 
of department of research; fay 


ne 
rural credits; recommending that Saod 
product manufacturer be brought yp. 
der control and supervision; opp; ng 
disposal of stock yards until Commit. 
tee of Fifteen investigate; f; ng 
secretary of agriculture with t} In- 
derstanding of farming; ap; ng 
principles of federal loan act 

creased limit to $25,000; opp: 

ganized strikes or sympathet ek. 
outs; favoring preferential rat on 
limestone and fertilizer; favoring jp. 
creased appropriation for era tion 
of live stock tuberculosis; « ig 
the Pittsburgh plus as a basis tf rice 
fixing; favoring the amendment of 


railroad law to restore power t tate 
commissioner; opposing fixing 


on cost plus basis; valuing of property 
so that commercial value has some in 
fluence on decision; opposing daylight 
saving; favoring simplification of ip. 


come tax laws. 

The resolutions also favor rigid econ- 
omy by congress; request farmer rep- 
resentative on public boards and conm- 


missions; pledge efforts to get com- 
pensation for farmers equal to cost of 
efficient production; demand right of 
collective bargaining; favor appropria- 
tion for the establishment of a world 
market news service; favor the prohib 
iting of short selling on grain ex 
changes; favor Great Lakes to t ea 
waterway; oppose present policy of de- 
flation; request tariff law giving the 
farmer just consideration; commend 
agricultural and home demonstration 
agents and extension work; request 
cooperation of banking and < mer 


cial interests in present finan: 
sis, and invite all other farm organiza 
tions to cooperate. 


Endorsements Wanted for Truth-in- 


Fabric. Bifl—The National Sheep and 
Wool Bureau of America ask _ that 
wherever an endorsement has _ been 


made of the French-Caper truth-in-fab 
ric bill that copies be forwarded to 
your congressmen and senators and to 
Senator A. B. Cummins, chairman of 
the above mentioned committee in the 
senate, and Congressman J. J. Esch, 
chairman of a similar committee in the 
house of representatives, as well as to 
the National Sheep and Wool Bureau 
A recent resolution offered by the Bu 
ruea points out the fact that there Is 
a large and ever-increasing proportion 
of raw material used in the manulac 
ture of “all wool” cloth which is shod 
dy, the fact that textile manufacturers 
generally sell their cloth without mak 


ing known its contents and that the 
public generally understands the term 
“all wool” to mean virgin wool and 


pay accordingly. 


Standardizing Potatoes—A movement 
has been started in Benton county, 
Minnesota, for reducing the number of 
different varieties of potatoes grow? 
in the county to at least four, two early 
and two late varieties. The growers 
in the past have been hampered by 4 
mixture of varieties and lack of wr 
formity. The Farm Bureau believes 
that the action which has been take 
will be beneficial in helping to raise 
the standard of the potatoes 
This matter has been taken up 
ferent meetings and township u 
discussion and approval or sugges! 
changes. 
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We Offer 


a Service for Those 
Who Save and Invest 


The stability of any nation depends 
upon the thrift of its citizens. The 
United States will benefit in pro- 
portion to the number of investors 
who set aside regularly part of 
their earnings for legitimate invest- 
ment purchases. We offer every 
facility and encouragement to 
those who have moderate sums 
available for the purchase of bonds 
—the same kind of service as is 
rendered to large investors with 
years of experience. 


Write today for full information 


and descriptive circular on such | 


bond issues as we recommend for 
investment. Your request will in 
no way obligate you. 


Bond Department 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


E. B. WILSON, Pres. Des Moines, Iowa 
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Hall Hartwell Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
little or no effect on redwood 

Logs of redwood that have been under water for 
50 years have been found perfectly sound. 

Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
Painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 

et us send you free avery interesting folder 
telling all about water tanks made from redw 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 
ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 


1049 Plymouth Bids. 1105 W. of W. Bids. 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 
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STEEL PosTS 
‘Aa. Self aligning 


ENSION 


10 Times Strongest, No Breaking, Buckling Etc. 
Half the Cost — No Concrete 


Write CARBO STEEL DUCTS COMPANY 
2618 W. 111th St. _— CHICAGO 


THE LITTLE BELT POWER TRANSMITTER 
TWISTER is all you need, if you own 8 
| aw HE reliable Belt Power 
Outfit built. CATALOG FREE. 
Writs me TODAY! FRANK R. WEISGERBER, 


ATENTED ; 
mes 











Department of Agriculture 
Recommendations 


In the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Secretary Mere- 
dith speaks of certain lines of work 
which the departinent can follow for 
the betterment of agriculture. Includ- 
ed in his recommendations are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Studies in the cost of marketing 
so that the proportion of the consum- 
er’s price received by the producer and 
the proportion received by various mar- 
keting agencies can be ascertained. 

“Extension and development of co- 
Operative marketing work. 

“Establishment of a world market- 
reporting service to make promptly 
available comprehensive and dependa- 
ble information as to production, sup- 
ply, prices of, and demand for agricul- 
tural commodities in different parts 
of the world. 

“The consolidation of the Bureau of 
Markets and the Bureau of Crop Es- 
timates for the sake of economy and 
greater efficiency. 

“Material expansion of the studies of 
the cost of producing farm products. 

“Thoro-going scientific study of the 
whole problem of farm labor. 

“The making of every feasible effort 
to aid the farmer in obtaining neces- 
sary personal credit. 

“Broader studies of the methods em- 
ployed and results obtained by farm- 
ers in attempts to improve their credit 
thru united and codéperative action. 

“The direction, thru thoro-going stu- 
dies, of national thought toward solu- 
tion of the problem of farm ownership. 

“Increased attention to land settle- 
ment and colonization, to the end that 
the buyer may have full and complete 
information for his guidance. 

“An expansion of the studies of life 
on the farm, to the end that the better 
things of life may be brought in in- 
creasing measure to the rural commu- 
unity, so that strong, intelligent, well- 
seasoned families will not abandon the 
farming community for the city. 

“Proper encouragement of all feasi- 
ble means to limit the hazard of agri- 
ricultural production. 

“Expansion of the work already be- 
gun by the department in finding 
means for utilizing surplus and waste 
farm products. 

“A still further spread of extension 
work among farm women, and an ac- 
celeration of research work in home 
economics. 

“That the nitrate plant at Mussel 
Shoals be put in operation, to the end 
that this nation may escape once for 
all from dependence upon foreign ni- 
trate fields. 

“The appropriation by congress at 
its next session of funds to continue 


| the federal-aid road program, to be ex- 


pended under the terms of existing leg- 
islation, with certain modifications, at 
the rate of $100,00,000 a year for a pe- 
riod of five years, beginning with July 
1, 1921. 

The appropriation of sufficient funds 
to permit the department to codperate 
effectively with all the states prepared 
to work with it in preventing and con- 
trolling forest fires and other causes 
of forest devastation. 

“The reforestation of devastated 
lands within the national forests and 


| the enlargement of the national for- 


ests by further land purchases and ex- 
changes of land or timber for private 
lanas of equal value. 

“A restoration of forest experin:ent 


| station work to the status it had before 


being curtailed by reduced appropria- 
tions, and the establishment of at least 
one station in each of the main furest 
regions of the country. 

“Action toward developing the public 
resources in Alaska by lodging an- 
therity in men on the ground ty act 
without waiting to consult distant su- 
periors, as has already been done by 
the torest service in administering the 
national forests. 

“Amendments to a number of impor- 
tant laws administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the end that 
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Avoid these troubles. 





inside of 
the engine 
shows 


WU J HEN you take your engine down, in 
the work shop, you realize more than 
ever the troubles which Jeaky piston rings 


cause. You see oil, which has leaked through 
from the crank case, burned into carbon, 
and deposited on the spark plugs, the valve 
seats, the piston heads- 


This carbon cuts down the entire effi- 
ciency of the engine — it costs you valuable 


Putting in poor piston rings means doing the job 
all over again—perhaps in the harvest season, when 
every day, every hour counts, and you want the 
from 


Put in the best 
done with it. Be sure you get American Hammered 
Piston Rings. They are one-piece, easy to install, 
and leakless—permanently. Your garage man has 
them or can get them for you quickly. 
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AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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their enforcement may be more ef- 
fective. 


“Authorization of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appoint a director of sci- 
entific work and a director of regula- 
tory work, to devote their attention 
to development and coérdination of re- 
search and regulatory activities of the 
various states. 

“Appropriations sufficient to permit 
of justice to the employes of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the matter 
of salaries and equipment for work. 





A School Question 


An Iowa subscriber asks for the 
rules which govern the matter of send- 
ing a child to school in an adjoining 
school district. 

The law provides that a child may 
attend school in the adjoining corpora- 
tion, if the two school boards agree; 
but if they do not agree, then the mat- 
ter should be presented to the county 
superintendent. He shall then hold a 
hearing and may, if he sees fit, consent 
to such attendance, provided the child 
resides nearer the school house in the 
adjoining corporation and a mile and 
a half or more from any public school 
in the corporation of his residence. 





lowa State Grange to Meet—The fifth 
annual session of the State Grange of 
Iowa will be held at Des Moines, Decem- 
ber 14 to 18. Headquarters will be at the 
Chamberlain hotel, where reservations 
should be made in advance. A recent let- 
ter sent out by A. B. Judson, master of 
the State Grange, indicates that the ques- 
tion of financing the holding movement of 
farmers will be discussed. 








Ladies’ 
Scarfs and 

uffs, “ 
Coats, 
Men's Fars, — 
Robes, Etc. 

30% 

TO f 

50% - Spe 
besides - = ae r 
the pride ia 
and personal satisfaction you get by having furs 
you trap made into garments. 
FREE CATALOG—Send for it today. It gives 
full information and latest etyle suggestions. 
Work guaranteed 
H. Willard, Son & Co., 20 So. First St. 

MAR SHALLTOWN, IOWA 











E s00xkKH IDES 
ON TANNED 


Every reader of this 
paper should havea copy 
of this free book on fur 
styles showing fur coats 
for men and women, fur 
robes, fur caps, etc., that 
we make up to order 
from horse and cow 
hides. This book also 
} shows styles of fine furs, 
collars and muffs we 
make up to order from 
skins of smaller animals you send us. 
You save 25% to 50% on furs when 
you furnish the hides and skins yourself and 
you get a job of work from us that is guam 
anteed, Write for free style book today. 
GLOBE TANNING Co. 
214 &. E. First St. Des Moines, lows 








Free Catalog i vryoucansave 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or woed wheels to 6 
any running 


, Send for 
t today. 
Sipps Mees Co. 
5 Elms 6t.,Quiesy Ji, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Caputo and His Calves 


Last year, Joseph Caputo, of Mar- 
shall county, Iowa, fed a calf in the 
baby beef contest, and took thirty- 
fourth place at the Marshall County 
Fair. That was before Joe was quite 
as wise as he is now on what it takes 
to make a good baby beef. His calf 
last year had some Jersey blood in his 
ancestry, and it kept him from making 
just the right sort of beef, tho he made 
a@ good deal of it at that. He gained 
620 pounds during the contest 

But thirty-fourth place didn’t suit 
Joe. He thought, too, that if he could 
make a thirty-fourth place calf gain 620 
pounds in nine months, he ought to 
have a better calf to work with the 
next time. So did other people, and the 
county agent and the breeders inter- 
ested in making the calf club a good 
one, helped him find one of more near- 
ly the right sort. 

This is what Joe has to say in his 
report about his cal?, and what he did 
with him this year: 

“This year I bought a roan calf from 
Mr. Reece, at New Providence, and fed 
it. He was a grade Shorthorn, tho he 
Was a good grade, as he was a grand- 
gon of Gainford Champion. His name 
was Roan Bob. They must have called 
him that because he had a bob tail. 
The bush of his tail was frozen off 
when he was a little calf. 

“He weighed 545 pounds when I be- 
gan to feed him, the first of November. 



































































































I fed him a ration of corn, oats, oil 
meal and clover hay. The first seven 
months I fed him twice a day. During 


the winter I watered him twice a day, 
and in the summer I watered him three 
times a day. During the daytime, in 
the summer, I shut him up in a dark, 
cool box-stall in the barn, where the 
flies would not bother him. I only let 
him out a little while after dark. I kept 
him well groomed and his stall clean 
all the time. 

“About the first of August, our coun- 
ty agent, Mr. Buchanan, came around 
and said that my calf was good enough 
to go to the state fair. Then I began 
to lead him around and taught him to 
etand so that I could show him off. We 
shipped our calves down to Des Moines 
on the 22d of August. My calf arrived 
4n good condition. 

“I showed my calf_in the baby beef 
class on Friday, the 27th, and won first 
prize in the Shorthorn class and re- 
serve champion of all breeds. Then I 
ishowed him in the fat steer class and 
}won first prize in the Shorthorns and 
tchampion Shorthorn. I also win first 
)prize in the herdsman’s special. Alto- 
igether, I won about eighty dollars and 
ta bronze medal at the state fair. 

“When ‘the fair was over, I brought 
my calf home for our own fair here 
We had our fair from September 13 to 
17. I won first prize in the Shorthorn 
ielass and reserve champion of all 
breeds. I won second prize in the 
p herdsman’s special. Altogether, I won 
fifty-four dollars at the fair in Mar- 
tghalitown. I sold my calf for 23 cents 
a pound. He weighed 1,040 pounds. 
i received $239.20. With my prize mon- 
'ey and the money I received for my 
ealf, I gained $213.46 clear profit. My 
fealf dressed out 64.2 per cent.” 

One of the things Joe forgot to tell 
fn his story is that he was a member 
‘of the first prize baby beef demonstra- 
}tion team at the 1920 state fair. 
Another thing I want you to know, 
Sespecially if you happen to be a boy 
'who doesn’t have the advantage of be- 
fing brought up on a live stock farm 
- with pure-bred live stock. Joe’s people 
»—as you might guess from his name— 
pare Bohemians. His father worked for 
{ 


The Farmers of Tomorrow 





in the story. 


be a club prize winner. 


close January 15. 
been changed to January 31. 





ey RESPONSE to several inquiries in regard to the prize contests, we 
are re-stating the conditions of each competition. The first contest, on 
“Pig Club Experiences,” closes January 1. 
words in length. The article must be the work of the boy or girl sending 
Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who has been a member 
of a pig club during the last year may compete. 
Some of the most valuable and interesting work 
has been done by boys and girls who have not won prizes for club work. 
Prizes of $10, $5 and $3 will be given for the best stories published. 

The second contest is a photograph contest, and was announced to 
In order to give some additional time, this date has 
Any reader of this page may submit a live 
stock photograph in competition for prizes ranging from $1 to $5. 
are eight prizes altogether, so that there is a good chance for every one. 
The photograph must be taken by the contestant, but the finishing and 
printing may be done by someone else 

EDITOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PAGE. 


Articles must be not over 500 


The contestant need not 


There 








years as a quarryman before he start- 
ed farming in Iowa. Nor does he live 
now on one of the fat, black prairie 
farms where most of Marshall county’s 
cattle feeders flourish, but on one of 
the rougher farms, where the cattle 
feeders and breeders are comparative- 
ly few. Joe has learned what he knows 
about cattle and cattle feeding by hunt- 
ing for the information he needed, at 
home, away from home, or anywhere 
he could find it. That he has found 
out a good many things, and made use 
of his knowledge, his record shows.— 
Rex Beresford. 


Feeding the Pure-Bred Heifer 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“What feeds would you suggest for a 
pure-bred Shorthorn calf? I am a 
member of the Shorthorn Calf Club 
and wish to develop my calf into a 
good breeding heifer.” 

We assume that this boy has on the 
home farm, corn, oats, and either clo- 
ver or mixed hay. We suggest that the 
heifer be fed all the hay it will eat, 
together with 3 or 4 pounds each of 
corn and oats. We would gradually in- 








dinary farm conditions and we rather 
doubt if it is a good thing for calf 
club boys to follow such a plan. 








Pure-Bred Hog Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a well-bred spring boar that 
I wish to crowd along as rapidly as 
possible without hurting him. I can 
feed separated milk, all he can drink, 
or I can feed whole milk if that will 
push him along more rapidly. Is ground 
oats as good as Schumacher feed for 
growing pigs? Is Schumacher feed 
and tankage self-fed good for suckling 
pigs? Is soaked whole oats injurious 
to little pigs?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his boar six or seven quarts of 
skim-milk daily, one-third of a pound 
of tankage, a pound or two of oats and 
enough corn to keep him in fair flesh 
but not fat. Schumacher feed has a 
value very similar to oats, but at the 
present time seems to cost a little 
more pound for pound in most locali- 
ties. Schumacher feed and tankage, 
when fed to young pigs from self-feed- 
ers generally results in good stretch 





Joseph Caputo and His Steer Which Won First in the Shorthorn Class and 
Reserve Championship Over All Breeds at the lowa Fair 


crease the grain according to the ap- 
petite of the heifer. Oil meal at the 
present time is a little high in price, 
but just the same we believe that it 
will pay boys who are in calf clubs 
to buy enough oil meal so that they 
can feed one and a half or two pounds 
of oil meal to each calf daily. It is a 
good plan to have some bran on hands 
and in case the heifer goes off feed, 
bran may be 
the ration until the appetite revives. 
Phenomenally rapid gains can be 
secured only by putting the heifer on a 
nurse cow or by feeding skimmilk. 
This is not a practical thing under or- 


substituted for corn in~ 


and growth, altho the gains not 
nearly so rapid as when there is corn 
in the ration. 

When oats are fed in large amounts 
to young pigs, the hulls occasionally 
digestive trouble, and in rare 
cases death. When fed in small 
amounts in connection with other 
feeds, oats seldom cause trouble of 
this sort. 

Pure-bred hog men occasionally feed 
whole milk instead of skim-milk to 
their most promising animals. This 
extra expense we believe to be justi- 
fied only in the case of an unusually 
promising animal on the show circuit. 


are 


cause 








Selecting Show Corn 


I am writing now for boys who in- 
tend to enter a sample of corn in the 
local corn show, the county show, or 
the sfate corn show. If you have a 
warm place where you can work with 
the corn it is a great pleasure to go 
over seed ears time and again in an 
effort to pick out a nice looking ten- 
ear or thirty-ear sample. 

In going over your corn first pick 
out all the ears which are from 9 to 
11 inches long and which have 18 or 
20 rows. Over the central part of the 
corn belt the corn judges prefer 20- 
rowed ears. The 22-rowed ears al- 
most never get anywhere because the 
kernels are too narrow. The 18-rowed 
ears sometimes get along fairly well, 
but the corn judges seem to think that 
the kernels are ordinarily just a little 
too wide and that the ears are not 
quite as big as they should be. Per. 
sonally I rather prefer 16-rowed or 1%- 
rowed ears, but we must remember 
that the judges prefer 20-rowed ears 
and forget all personal preferences in 
the matter. 

The judges today pay much more 
attention to the kernel than they used 
to. The kernel must be moderately 
wide and full at the tip and there 
must be a large, healthy-looking germ. 
The back of the kernel should be rath- 
er horny, shiny, or oily. If it is starchy, 
white, or dull colored, most Iowa 
judges will discriminate against it. In 
Indiana they have not yet waked up to 
the importance of horny, oily looking 
kernels, but in Iowa and Illinois the 
judges have learned that this type of 
corn ordinarily yields more per acre 
than the starchy kind. 

Some people like kernels with a 
smooth dent and some with a rough 
dent. Many of the corn judges have 
been making a mistake in favoring the 
extremely rough type of corn, in spite 
of the fact that every practical far: 
knows that it is a lot easier to husk 
smooth corn than rough corn. It 
rather looks this year as tho the judge 
would pay very little attention to the 
dent. In picking a sample, therefore 
try to get all of the ears of about the 
same degree of roughness, picking a 
sample which is all rough if your corn 
naturally runs that way or which is all 
smooth. 

After you have picked out several 
hundred ears which are 9 to 11 inches 
long and have 18 or 20 straight rows 
of broad, bright, oily-looking kern: 
the next thing to do is to pick out the 
best ten ears. Get ears which are as 
nearly as possible the same length, 
and which have the same width and 
dent of kernel. It is in this kind of 
work that experienced corn show men 
spend days and days, trying first 
combination of ears and then another. 

Corn shows are getting on a more 
practical basis right along and if your 


father is growing a good strain of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent or some other 
showy corn, I suggest that you get 


busy and enter some of the corn shows 
this winter. You may not win any- 
thing, but you will find that the mere 
fact of having been in the contest will 
stir you up so that you will take more 
of an interest in corn than ever before 
Later in the winter I want to talk to 
you about the corn yield contest which 
[ regard as an even more important 
thing than the corn shows. Corn shows 
and corn yield contests are working 
more and more hand in hand and even: 
tually it may be that the corn which 
takes first in a corn show will also be 
the kind of corn which will take first 
in a corn yield contest. 
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Smoke Your Own Meats 


‘Keep Your Choicest 
Hogs for Yourself 


Sectional view of 


me OE 





National Giant Smoke House, showing 
ams, Bacon, Sausages, after 3 days smoking 








IMPORTANT 


READ THIS 


When you buy a National Giant Smoke 
House you get a Smoke House that has 
been making good for seven years. It is 
the original, modern, sanitary method of 
smoking meats—thousands of farmers in 
all parts of the country are using it with 
the best of success. 

It’s the same Smoke House used by Gov. 
Cox of Ohio; by big breeders and farmers 
all over the country. In use on Agricultural 
Experiment Farms — recommended and 
mentioned editorially by leading farm pub- 
lications all over the land. 


Every idea, every point of construction in our 
Smoke House has been tested out in actual use. 
There is no guess work or experiment on our 
Smoke House. Today, we knowjust how large each 
radiator should be for each size smoke house. This 
in order to allow just the right amount of heat and 
smoke to enter the meat chamber. 

Wealso know through experimentation, the best 
location for the fire-box —for the smoke must 
travel just so far to become cooled, before reach- 
ing the meat, Also our ventilators are worked out 
on sound principles; located in their right places, 
like the draft and ventilation principles on a stove. 

Besides these three important features (any de- 
viation of which is liable to cause failure), remem- 
ber that National Giant Smoke Houses have been 
on the market 7 years. 

As a Smoke House it’s a wonder and as a Store 
House it excels anything used forthe purpose. Is 
absolutely fly and bug-proof. Keeps meat with- 
out sacking. Worth its price many times over for 
this feature alone. That’s what the farmers say. 

What thousands of farmers have put their stamp 
of approval upon is sure to please and satisfy you. 

















Beware of Imitations and 








This is the 
Original 
National 
Giant Iron- 
ribbed 
Heavily 
Galvanized 
Combined 
Smoke 
House and 
Meat 
Storage. 


Beware of 





Smoke House 


7 Years’ 
Success 


Now in Use on Thousands of Farms in United States 
and Foreign Countries 


This famous Smoke House has made good in the hot countries of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands and 
in the Far East. It has proven a great success in the cold, rigorous climate of Canada. Thousands sold through- 
out the United States, you will find them in every State in the Union. 

But, better than that, we back this Smoke House with our written guarantee TO MAKE GOOD FOR 
YOU! There is no quibbling on this point. Our Guarantee appears on page 10 of our catalog. Read it. It goes 
with every Smoke House we make, and protects every buyer. 


NATIONAL GIANT 


SMOKE HOUSE 


° Requires very little fuel. Little attention to firebox nec- 
A Profit-Maker on the Farm gusary, becouse Gampers and ventilators keep fire always 
. : ® a urning evenly, slowly and under perfect control. Regu- 
With a National Giant Smoke House you can easily _ lator on firebox’ admits air to secure desired draft. 
smoke your own meat — to a sweet, delicious flavor. Handy pias door gives aw of meat compart- 
s ment without getting smoke in your eyes. 
Besides a a handy meat storage place that is proof Special hooks for hanging shoulders, hams, ba- 
against flies, vermin, mold, fire and thieves! Just a con, etc., spreaders to keep meat from touch- 


few minutes’ attention to fire box, dampers and venti- ing sent FREE with each Smoke House. 


lators! Just a little sawdust and corn cobs “go ey S EN D C O U P O N 


hickory bark or other wood for seasoning! 
Gives you smoked meats at half butcher bills. Or to pete ecthe nam A for FREE Book con- 
sell neighbors, town customers and stores at $20 to $30 pes iar envion: a ondieatiaa, 
more per hog than stock buyers will pay you. acon, Sausages, and Fish at 
home. Gives full description— 
Read These Facts quotes low prices and con- 
: . : tains handsome colored il- 
The National Giant Smoke House is made in three sizes—large lustrations and pictures 
enough to hold the meat of two, five or ten hogs. Meat hanging of all sizes. 
racks permit putting maximum amount of meat in minimum Get all the facts now 
space. Constructed of rigid iron and heavy galvanized steel. about this modern 
Nothing to rot, rust, burn, crack or break. Positively fireproof. smoke house. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., 210 McClun St., Bloomington, Ill.’ 









obligation, please send 
me copy of your new book, 
**Hog Killing Days.’’ Also 
prices, sizes and full informa- 
tion about the wonderfai Nation- 
al Giant Portable Smoke House, 

























Address 

















Read What Users Say About the National Giant Portable Smoke House 


Poreanee ite Another Sy may Approves Fine for Smoking and Storing Meat ; _ Pays for itself in One Year Wouldn’t Be Without One 
We have used your Smoke base oh our Demon- Portable Elevator Mtg. Co., Gloomington, 5 | ‘Gcamunan, seo nee ike Nettenal Gian Port- Portable Bievator Mig. Co.. Bloomington, Ii. 
stration Farm near Chicago for smoking hams and| Gentiemen: I have used your National Giant Port-| ghie smoke House O. K., have smoked our meat and|_ Gentlemen; We are very well satisfied with your 
bacons. The ease with which {t may be operated | #ble Smoke House the past year. I find it fine for| now pnd it fine for a store house. It is certainly a| NStional Giant Portable Smoke House as a smoker 
and the quality of the product make it indispensable | ®™0King meat and it cannot be excelled for storing | hejp for the renter, and will save the price of itself|#04 storage house for hanging meat. We would 
0 any farm. | meat during the warm season. | In one year. never want to be without one again. 
FRED L. CHAPMAN, Ed. of Better Farming. F. C. CLAUSEN, Jr.,‘Turton, 8. D.! H. E. TOWNE, Maywood, Neb. ALBERT ARENDS, Danforth I) 























Tenancy 

To Wallaces’ Fart 

In a recent issue of your paper you 
fay you would like to hear from the 
tenant farmers in regard to wl they 
think ought to be done this wir 
the legislature to give them a square 
deal. You imply, and perhaps correct- 
ly, that the tenants do not hav t 
square deal. It is implied, also, that 
either the land owner's conduct, or 


some force or condition other than the 
land owners is responsible for his lack 
of a square deal 

It looks like 
farmers but the land 
are subject to economic conditions and 
circumstances which they did not have 
much to do about creating, and which 
it is practically for them 
to surmount or overcome 

I understand economics to be a sci- 
ence. In a narrow sense it is the 
ence of acquiring or accumulating 
money, wealth, property. Ina 
sense it is the living. 
evidently the 
or money we 
own and the 
supposed to be able to live. It is very 
evident, at least, that it helps us to 
live. 

And it has 


the tenant 
well 


not only 


owners as 


impossible 


Scl- 


broader 
For 
ilth 
accumulate, 


science of 
more property, we 
are able to 
better we 


control, are 


recently been discovered 


that the purpose of life is to live At 
least, that is the primary purpose of 
life. And while we may not all agree 


as to just what the ultimate purpose of 
life might be, most people seem to 
think it i well. With thi 
pose in prompted, 
suaded 

Now, 
and 


to live pur- 


view, we are per- 
and impelled to 
the land 


subject as 


accumulate 
owners as a class 


they are to the eco- 


nomic conditions and business princi- 
ples which universally prevail—very 
properly conclude that they must have 
enough of what the tenant produces 
to make them a fair profit on the 
amount at which their farms are capi 
talized And it so happens that aft 


this time they are capitalized very 
high 
And with farm products selling at 


around the cost of production there is 
but little if anything left for the ten 
ant after the products of the farm are 
marketed and the rent paid. This, to 
gether with the fact that there is an 
over-supply of tenants, 
nomic condition that is 
pressive for the tenants as a 
industrial workers 

Now we have arrived at the point 
where the question looms up in regard 
to what kind of tactics shall be used 
in an effort to shape conditions so the 
tenants can get a square deal If it 
were possible to regulate land values 
by legislation, we might capitalize land 
at a lower figure so the land 
could get a fair profit on his 
ment without taking the lion’s share 
of the farm's products gut it would 
not be “business” to knock land val- 
ues down, even if it could be done. On 
the other hand, better prices for farm 
produtcs would help the tenant class 
immensely, provided the price of land 


makes an eco- 


decidedly op- 


class of 


owner 
invest 


didn’t mount sky-high. But can the 
prices of products be regulated by 
legislation? And would it be “busi 


ness” to regulate prices that way, even 
if it could be done? 

So, without blaming the land owner 
for what the tenant doesn’t get, but 
considering him a victim of economic 


condition, the question is: ‘“‘Will” the 
legislature, or “can” the legislature do 
anything to relieve this economic 


pressure which the tenant farmers are 
subject to, or will they be neglected 
until they are compelled to organize 
and resort to political action or direct 
action or some other action in a col- 
lective effort to get a square economic 
deal. 

There are more than fifty per cent 
of the farmers in the tenant class now, 
and since the purpose of life is to live 
and live well, it seems that if govern- 
ment has one reason more than an- 


other to exist it is 


to help the gov- 
erned to live, and as the legislature is 
a governing body it looks like here is 


a fine opportunity for it to shine in an 


effort to help a worthy class of people 
to lit bett 
OAKLEY 


lowa 


WOOD. 
Calhoun Count 


Farmers’ Strike 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I have been thinking and reading a 


great deal about the so-called farmers’ 
strike It is certainly very unjust to 
term the grain holding movement a 


refused 
that a 


strike, as 
to produce It me 
strike would exist if we should cut the 
production in half for next year. Now 
for some of us young farmers who are 
heavily in debt on our land, to adopt 


we have surely not 


seems to 


such a strike policy would surely be 
our end However, we will just as 
surely come to the end if the present 
situation is allowed to extend over 
two or more years’ production. 

Iam sure there are older and wealth- 
ier farmers in every community who 
could very well afford to put their 
farms to clover for a year or two until 
the world becomes ready to pay for 
bread. I have in mind rich men right 
here among my neighbors, who are 
cropping their farms continually to 


corn and oats, selling grain for cash 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


if the city consumer ccul 


the farmer 


know about what per cent 

gets when he pays 45 cents for oat- 

meal. I am sure it would at least gain 

his sympathy, which we do not now 

have. In most cases they curse the 

farmer for the cost of foodstuffs. 
Here is one more example Good 


hogs are worth about $12 per hundred 
to the farmer. We go to the meat 
market and pay 45 cents per pound for 
belly bacon; if we want the best, it is 
55 cents. If the farmer gave 
cent hogs to the buyer, his bacon would 


his 12- 


still cost 33 and 43 cents per pound, 
yet the packers say hogs must come 
down. I think if the city folks could 


be made to think of these things, our 


troubles would be half solved 
EARL W. SHICK. 
Webster County, Iowa. 


Country Sausage 

An Illinois correspondent gives his 
experience in making and selling coun- 
try sausage. He says: 

“My method is simple. Our grocer 
sells lots of country sausage. He asked 
me to make some for him, and I tried 
it and made money at it. I cut all the 


lean meat out of the whole hog and 
make it all into sausage. Then I ren- 
der all the fat into lard. We sell the 


ribs and backbone along with the sau- 
sage and give the livers and the bones 








Purdue University Judging Team, Winner of the Collegiate Judging Contest 
at the International 


buying more land or putting the 
out on interest. These men and 
also their farms would be much better 
off if the farms were to be put into 
grass for a couple of years and give 
the land a much needed rest, 
perhaps prices of grain would rise suf- 
ficiently to permit we younger men to 
live it thru. 

I went to our bank last week to bor 
row a few hundred dollars for much 
needed improvements, and for the 
first time in my life I found the bank- 
er very reluctant to lend it to me. I 
am sure it our little local 
banks are being refused credit by the 
bigger concerns What is to become 
of us if the banks go back on us now? 
What will make a man lose confidence 


and 


money 


and also 


is because 


in himself so quickly as for his bank 
to go back on him? Who is at fault 
when we farmers sell oats at 41 cents 


per bushel (which is the price offered 


at Dayton), and then go to the store 
and pay 40 to 45 cents for a box of 
oatmeal weighing three pounds and 


seven ounces net? That is what we 
must do if we would eat oatmeal. Then 
if we watft pancakes for breakfast, we 
pay 45 cents for the same size pack- 
age of pancake flour, made mostly of 
corn for which we are receiving 65 
cents per bushel, and prospects of still 
lower prices when the present crop is 
ready for market 

I think it would do very much good 


cut out of the shoulders and hams 
away. Now as to I only 
have just what you find on most farms 
for butchering I expect to begin 
butchering just as soon as it turns cold 
enough to cool the meat and will keep 
it up until the farmers get to bringing 


equipment 


in their surplus sausage and bone 
meat I think the secret of our suc- 
cess is that we try to please our cus 


tomers and be with them I 
have had orders for sausage from sev- 
eral different towns around here. Some 
buy as much as fifty pounds at a time; 


square 


often ten pounds. Folks are glad to 
get country sausage. 
“F. J. DE JARNETTE. 


Illinois. 


Exterminating Rats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in your valuable paper a 
method of exterminating rats. Now I 
know from experience a simple rem- 
edy Get a can of lye and a spoon 
Wherever a run is found put in a 


spoonful of lye, and if buildings have 
board floors and rats have gnawed a 
hole in the floor mix one pint of corn 
meal with a spoonful of lye and pour 
down the hole, and you will 
more rats. 


see no 


MRS. ALLEN JONES. 
Adair County, Iowa. 
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False Economy in the Hog Lot 
To Wallaces’ 
False economy in the national 
lot was shown when congress 4d) 
tically reduced the funds availab] 
the Bureau of Animal Industry for « 
trolling heg cholera. This is a les 
which several of the extensive px 
producing states are driving home 
the government at great cost this f 






Farmer: 














About one-third as much money 
the hog cholera control work is ay 
able the present fiscal year as 
preceding twelve months. Those fay 
ing the reduction of the funds for t 
purpose took the stand that the ex 
lent work of the bureau in past ye 
had fully educated farmers with ref 
ence to the menace and means of hand 
ling hog cholera, and that large nun 
bers of the field workers might thers 
fore be dispensed with. The error j 
this reasoning is written plainly in the 
rapid spread of a stubborn outbreak of 
the disease in several western state 
Experience seems to indicate that the 
efforts of the field inspectors in main 
taining a constant vigilance against 











































the disease and in urging farmers to 
do likewise, are quite as important 
the educational activities of the b 
reau. 





Since the middle of August, Kar 
has had a general outbreak of 
cholera. In the eastern half of 
state, which produces the bulk of 
Kansas swine crop, practically every 












county has had some of the diss 
Veterinarians are regarding the p: 
ent appearance as the most se1 
outbreak of hog cholera in the st 
since the winter of 1913-14. The 





ease also is appearing in a very viru 







lent form, being of the same ea 
spread type which characterized t 





outbreak of seven years ago. Droctor 
Henry M. Graefe, of Topeka, fed 
inspector in charge, twice 
much hog cholera has been reported to 
his office in the last two months than 
in the entire preceding three 
that he had been in charge of it 







says 








years 






“The rapid spread of the disease has 
been due to our inability to meet con- 
ditions as they arose,’ Doctor Graefe 
said. ‘We have not been able to ex- 
ercise necessary vigilance. This is be- 
cause of the lack of funds with which 
to work. My allotment for hog cholera 
control work this year was $4,000; last 
vear it was $25,000. During the year 
ending June 30, last, I had eight 1 
in the field watching out for and aid 
ing in controlling hog cholera. Now ! 
can have but one man especially f 
this work, with what assistance I 
self can give.” In endeavoring to meet 
the present emergency, Doctor Graefe 
has had to put nearly his entire force 
upon the hog cholera 










































r 


control work 
altho even this is inadequate. Mean 


while such important work as the fed 








eral herd accrediting almost marks 
time. 
The lack of funds, of course, was 





not responsible for this flare-up of hog 
cholera; but it is quite likely that with 
sufficient money and trained men, the 
outbreak in Kansas would have been 
held down to much smaller propo! 
tions, even if not wholly stamped out 
before this. The responsibility for the 
appearance of the disease to any ex 
tent is perhaps as much upon the in- 
dividual hog raiser as upon the gov 
ernment. Having had no serious diffi 
culty because of hog cholera for sev 
eral years, and the price of hogs 











ing low, probably too many men took 
undue chances by neglecting to \ i 
nate and to throw other safeguards 
about their herds. But they took no 
greater chances than did the govern- 


ment in drastically reducing the f 


fications against hog cholera. Both 
took a chance. Both will pay. Let us 
hope that both also profit by the 


lesson. 
FRANK M. CHASE. 
Kansas. ) 
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For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak for pictures 
of the post card size, 34 x 54 inches. It is familiarly known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiasts as the “3A”, It makes the largest 


ae 


picture available in ‘‘ pocket photography”. The 3A will really go into 
the side pocket of almost any coat. Frankly, however, it is more con- 
veniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or slung over the shoulder in a 
case. Excise war tax and all, the Junior model, with a fine Rapid Recti- 
linear lens, sells at $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens, at 
$30.62. There are other more expensive models—all have the Kodak 


simplicity—and they all make good pictures. 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest Pocket. You 
don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like a watch. It is always ready 
to picture the unexpected and the unusual. The price, including the excise war 
tax, is $9.49, 





For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak Junior. There’s 
always room for it in the pocket, and the Kodak story of the school days is 
one that not only gives fun in the making but in its album form becomes a 
permanent delight to the whole family. The price of the No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Junior is $16.67, including the excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have good lenses 
and shutters and finders, and use the same film and make the same size pictures as 
the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will be astonished by the good work they do; 
you will be even more astonished at the intelligent way in which a youngster of seven 
or eight will go about picture-making with a No. 0 Brownie. The price, includ- 





ing war tax, is $2.86. 


This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for pictures of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses— 
there are folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all have one common characteristic 
—they make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram) and all /o/ding Brownies 
have something else in common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film 
provide for the instant titling of every negative at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs 
no more than other film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

























The Choicest, Tastiest Fish You Ever Ate 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Every fish frozen solid 


direct from 
the sparkling waters—with thei: 
wonderful zest and sea-flavor fully 
retained 


A Real Treat For Your Family 
These delicious fish are packed in 
strong wooden boxes, 100 pounds 
gross weight, contains 85 pounds 
net weight of fish 

Per Box 


Royal Herring. det:c.ous fish 8 6.01 
Mullets, dressed, economical. tasty 6”) 
Haddock, dressed, temptingly flavored *.%« 
Pickerel, unusually fine 9 
Pickerel, dressed and headless 11.4) 
fF lounders, cleaned, ready to fry 10 
Ked Rockfish, wholesome, succulent 75 
Ling Steak Codfish, dressed, headiesas 10.75 
Sablefish, no heade or inwards 12 (4 
Salmon, finest flavor . ll 
Genuine Wail Eyed Pike, chotce, ten 
ler. ° 12.7 

Chicken Halibut, wonderful treat an 
Genuine Whitefish P 14.91 





Special Assortment Ben,  aPeRIAL” 





si 9.50) 


Order Direct From This Ad 
Write for FREE profusely illus- 
trated catalog showing fish in their 
natural colors 








For quick delivery have your or 
ders shipped from our distributing 
points at Fargo, N. D., and Mason 
City, Iowa. 

REMEMBER, you will save both time 
and money Add 75 cents mo-e to the above 


1 order shipments from the 


prices when you 
distributing points nearest you as we pay 


the freight ourselves to these potnta 
A. S. Johnson Fish Co. 


Dept. 10, Duluth, Minn. 


Largest Mal! Order 
Shippers of Frozen Fist 
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Will Low Prices 
Make You Quit 


Farming ? 


Of course not. Beat the game with higher 
quality grain and increased yields. Years of 
big yield. are usually followed by reduced 
yields. Big yields exhaust the soil, hence are 


foliowed by small and frequently lower qual- 
ity yields 

Grain acreage in 1921 will naturally be much 
reduced Everything points to higher prices 
next year 

Turn this to your advantage by meeting it 
with large yield of high quality. You know 
that under any market condition more and 
better grain from the same acreage and with 
labor means increased income, Use 


FOUR LEAF 
PHOSPHATE 


the finest ground Tennessee phosphate rock, 


the same 





offering not only early but greatest avail- 
ability in direct soil application. Write us, or 
your local elevator can get Four Leaf Phos- 
phate for you. 

ae 

mm THOMSON 


PHOSPHATE CO. 


Fisher Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Four |LEAF 
PHOSPHATE 








120-A. Farm in Middle Georgia 


Sixty acres planted in fimest thin shelled variety 
of pecan trees. Located two miles from Concord. 
A rare investment for some one. $110.00 per acre. 


Address owner, 
Cc. T. SMITH, CONCORD, GA. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Your opportunity is waiting for yon in South Dakota. 
For each farm family In 1919 this state produced 
$5,000 in new wealth South Dakota offers you aspecial 
Opportunity now to secure. farm. Write for further 
Information Immigration Department. Irwin D. 








Aldrich, Commissioner, Capitol F-81, Pierre, 8 D. 














Short Course at Ames 


Thirty-five hundred to four thousand 
farmers and farmers’ wives of Iowa 
will draw a dividend on their invest- 
ment in Iowa State College when they 
attend the Farm and Home Short 
Course at the college, January 3 to 8. 

Every facility of the big institution- 
faculty, laboratories, class rooms, live 
stock, greenhouses, experiment farms 


will be turned over to the farm men 
and women of lowa during Short 
Course Week. More than a hundred 


and laboratories will 
There will be 
exhibits, in- 


different classes 
be conducted every day. 


a number of worth-while 


cluding the state corn and grass 
shows. 

Many of the visitors will be espe- 
cially interested in the conferences 
and conventions that are scheduled 
for Short Course Week. Sessions of 
the rural life conference will be held 
every day at four o’clock The boys 
and girls will have their annual club 
convention, the state association of 
farm women will meet, and sessions 
will be held of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Association, the Iowa 
Corn and Small Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Iowa Conservation Asso- 
ciation, the dairy cattle section of the 
Iowa State Dairy Association, and 
many breed organization In all, 
mor than twenty-five such confer- 
ences will be held. 

The great farm and home banquet, 


served in the college’s big men’s gym- 
nasium on the night of January 6, will 
be one of the high points of the week. 
At least 1,200 people will be seated at 
the banquet. 


Farm boys and girls, as well as the 
older folks, are taken care of in the 
short course program. For the boys 
the work will deal with stock judging, 
poultry husbandry, corn and_ grain 
judging, and bee-keeping. Besides some 
of the above topics, the girls will be 
interested in garment making and food 


preparation. 

The big problems of economical pro- 
duction and marketing that Iowa farm- 
ers are trying to solve thru the Farm 


Bureau and other organizations will 
come in for special emphasis during 
Short Course Week. There will be 
daily lectures on such subjects as cost 
of production, farm organization, ade- 
quate farm credit, coédperation, mar- 
keting organizations, income tax, farm 
records and the trend of prices of 
farm products and land. 

“Making the Most of Our Children” 
will be the general topic under which 


discuss 


FOR I 
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such subjects as “Understanding the 
Child’s Inheritance” and “The Parents’ 
Obligation to Democracy.” Miss Alma 
Binzel, of the University of Minne- 
sota, will be one of the speakers in 
this series of lectures. Other lectures 
and classes which farm women will 
wish to attend will deal with the new 
responsibilities that suffrage has put 
on Iowa women, food preparation, gar- 
ment making, home decoration, bee- 
keeping, poultry husbandry, and many 
other subjects. 

All of the short course program is 
offered to the people of Iowa without 
any tuition charge. Adequate arrange- 
ments have been made for taking care 
of the short course visitors. The wo- 
men’s dormitories, vacated by the stu- 
dents during the Christmas vacation, 
will be thrown open to the women vis- 
itors for Short Course Week. 


Timothy Seed Outlook 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 





“What do you think of the timothy 
seed outlook during the next few 
months?” 

It has been only during the past year 


| or two that the government has been 
getting out timothy seed reports, and 
| it is impossible therefore at the pres- 
ent time to say just how much this 
year’s timothy seed crop is above nor- 
mal. It probably is about 10 per cent 


above last year and perhaps even more. 

The price bushel at terminal 
| kets at the present time is around $ 
per bushel for prime cash timothy and 
$3.75 a bushel for March delivery. 
These prices roughly 25 per cent 
above the pre-war normal. Clover is 


per 





are 


selling around 30 per cent above pre- 
war normal, and corn at 15 to 20 per 
cent above pre-war normal. Wheat i 
40 to 50 per cent above pre-war normal 
and prices of all kinds average about 
60 per cent above pre-war normal. 

We do not know just how good our 
correspondent’s timothy is, but the 
probabilities are that if he can get 
$3.25 per bushel or better for locally 
that he had better sell. Timothy seed 
ordinarily reaches its high point in late 
February and early March, and de- 
clines rather suddenly during April 
and May. This year we understand 
that there is a rather large amount 


of timothy seed still held by producers, 





and it may be that if the producers 
continue to hold this seed firmly that 
the dealers will have to bid up consid- 
erably in order to get it. On the other 
hand, there is a chance of the farmers 
all getting anxious to sell at once and 
Preciy itating even furth er break 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts continue unusually light for 
this time of year. There is danger of fur. 
ther slump in prices in case receipts in- 
crease to as much as 10 per cent above 
the ten-year average, 

The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from December 11, 1919, to dat 

(Figures show per cent of averag 
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December 4 to 11 ...... 122] 
December 11 to 18 ...... 105) 
December 18 to 25 ...... 132) 
December 25 to Jan. 1 117} 
January ito 8 ...... > 122) 
SRRMETY 3 OO FD 6 cccccves 133 
January 15 to 22...... ; 116| 2 
January Be to BD ..cccccce 118 4 
January 29 to Feb. 5 ..... 76| 18 149 
February 5 to 12 ...... 68] i 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... 93) 11 4} 
February 19 to 26 90 75 38 
February 26 to March 4. 78) 99 38 
meee. SGD Bh cccssvecs 95) 102 5 
mere. 22 GO BB se ciavess 114; 111 135 
March 18 to 25 cnn 117} 125 37 
March 25 to April ‘7 32] 112 32 
meee Stee Ws, ocho once { 201 104 A 
SS ee 27) 47; 133 
OO BY: eee eee 107) 99| 138 
"2 OS. eae 108} 1 129 
April 29 to May 6 ....... 136} 1 28 
May 6 to 13 138 1 ) 
Se a: ee ee eee 25} 1 25 
May 20 to 27 | 27 2 131 
May 27 to Jun 3 | 31 1 131 
June 3 to 10 | iz 3 127 
pe Se |. ee ee } 115) 106 9 
June 17 to 24 } 27} 11 7 
June 24 to July 1 ........ 143} 130! 137 
July 1lto 8 , 92} 78 ) 
July 8 to 15 -| 136] 118! 130 
July 15 to 23 .| 108 109 123 
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For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
has been 204,320 hogs at Cl ) 
722,100 hogs at the eleven markcts, and a 


erage 


price of $9.99. If we figure on th: 

of 120 per cent of the ten-year avera for 
receipts we get 245,184 at Chica nd 
866,520 at the eleven markets. If th: e 


is 110 per cent of the ten-year avera 
get $10.99 99 as the answer. 

















Every Farmer Should Use the “Patent 
Seed Corn Tipper” 











The ‘Patent Seed Seem Tipper 
Removes all irregular shaped kern els on 
either end of cob. 
Insures a regular stand of corn in your fi 
Eliminates any possible clogging of your 
planter plates. 
Saves time and labor, 
hand 
Does not split the 
seed. 
Order Your Seed Corn Tipper Today and 
be prepared for the season. It will easily 8a ne] 
cost the first season and will last a lifetime 
Retail Price, $4.25. 
LESSMANN LOADER CO. 
210 Court Ave. Des Moines, 


and many a blistered 


kernel and so in 


lows 





Southeastern Kansas 











Corn, making 40 to 9¢ bushels per acre; oa 0 
90 bushels; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four cuttings of 
alfalfa, Land at from $67.50 tosi50 an acre. Libera 
terms Send for booklet Address, THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 
\ ,ANTED—City property or merchandis 

clear western land for farms in southeasterm 
Kansas. Send complete description of what ave 
to offer. Address THE ALLEN COUNTY INVEST* 
MENT COMPANY, Iola, Kansas. 

( NE of the best 5 acres adjoining Om aha iays 
fine; good improvements; close togschoo ave 
street; electric wire. Terms: possession, A cancy 
good home—frult. berrfes, bees, chickens. GF.” 

TU RNER, 5415 N - 52d, Omaha, Neb. 
jand, 23 





po SAL —_ -160 acres Jevel unfmprov 
miles south of Deming, 3 miles north ot Co 
Luna Co., New Mexico. Water 25 feet 
#5,000. Address H. L. BR, Hotel Retas, 1434 First © 
San Diego, Calif. 
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O PIONEERS! 














By 


WILLA SIBERT CATHER 
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PART 1—THE WILD LAND 


NOPSIS—Out on a stretch 
a table land, thirty years ago, a 
» of pioneer families were trying to 
» that the country was farm land and 
t a part of the Great American Desert. 
burden of life on the frontier was 
ularly heavy on the Bergson fam- 
Sick with a fatal illness, the father 
the children promise to hold on to the 
1 for which he has given his strength.. 
death leaves the task to the physical 
gth of the two older boys and the 
ige and intelligence of the daughter 
andra. One of the practical problems 
confronts Alexandra soon after her 
er’s death is how to keep their big 
rd of hogs from succumbing to a swine 
emic that is sweeping the section. 
4 an odd character with a gift for 
lling stock, advises her to take the 
out of their old pens and turn them 
on rghum pasture, 


of Ne- 


AsSscno 
ao 


OR eS eo 


Sree ey 


IV. 
‘or the first three years after John 
Bergson’s death, the affairs of his 
family prospered. Then came the hard 
times that brought every one on the 
Divide to the brink of despair; three 
years of drouth and failure, the last 
struggle of a wild soil against the en- 
croaching plowshare. The first of these 
fruitless summers the Bergson boys 
bore courageously. The failure of the 
corn crop made labor cheap. Lou and 
Oscar hired two men and put in bigger 
crops than ever before. They lost ev- 
erything they spent. The whole coun- 
try was discouraged. Farmers who 
were already in debt had to give up 
their land. A few foreclosures demor- 
alized the county. The settlers sat 
about on the wooden sidewalks in the 
litle town and told each other that 
the country was never meant for men 
to live in; the thing to do was to get 
back to Iowa, to Illinois, to any place 
that had been proved habitable. The 
Jergson boys, certainly, would have 
been happier with their uncle Otto, in 


the bakery shop in Chicago. Like 
most of their neighbors, they were 
meant to follow in paths already 
marked out for them, not to break 


trails in a new country. A steady job, 
afew holidays, nothing to think about, 
and they would have been very happy. 
It is no fault of theirs that they 
had been dragged into the wilderness 
when they were little boys. A pioneer 
should have imagination, should be 
able to enjoy the idea of things more 
than the things themselves. 

The second of these barren summers 
Was passing. One September after- 
hoon Alexandra had gone over to the 
garden across the draw to dig sweet 
they had been thriving upon 
the weather that was fatal to every- 
thing else. 3ut when Carl Linstrum 
came up the garden rows to find her, 
she was not working. She was stand- 
ing lost in thought, leaning upon her 
pitchfork, her sunbonnet lying beside 


potatoes— 


her on the ground. The dry garden 
Patch smelled of drying vines and was 
strewn with yellow’ seed-cucumbers 
and pumpkins and citrons. At one 
end, next the rhubarb, grew feathery 
asparagus, with red berries. Down the 
middle of the garden was a row of 
£ooseberry and currant bushes. A few 


tough zenias and marigolds and a row 


of scarlet sage bore witness to the 
buckets of water that Mrs. Bergson 
had carried there after sundown, 
against the prohibition of her sons. 
Carl came quietly and slowly up the 


garden path, looking intently at Alex- 


andra. She did not hear him. She 
Was standing perfectly still, with that 
Serious ease so characteristic of her. 
Her thick, reddish braids, twisted 
about her head, fairly burned in the 


Sunlight. The air was cool enough to 
Make the warm sun pleasant on one’s 





back and shoulders, and so clear that 


the eye could follow a hawk up and 
up, into the blazing blue depths of the 
sky. Even Carl, never a very cheer- 
ful boy, and considerably darkened by 
these last two bitter years, loved the 
country on days like this, felt some- 
thing strong and young and wild come 
out of it, that laughed at care. 
“Alexandra,” he said, as he ap- 
proached her, “I want to talk to you. 
Let’s sit down by the gooseberry 
bushes.” He picked up her sack of 
potatoes and they crossed the garden. 
“Boys gone to town?” he asked as he 
sank down on the warm, sun-baked 


earth. “Well, we have made up our 
minds at last, Alexandra. We are 


really going away.” 

She looked at him as if she were a 
little frightened. “Really, Carl? Is it 
settled?” 

“Yes, father has heard from St. 
Louis, and they will give him back his 
old job in the cigar factory. He must 
be there by the first of November. 
They are taking on new men then. We 
will sell the place for whatever we 
can get, and auction the stock. We 
haven’t enough to ship. I am going 
to learn engraving with a German en- 
graver there, and then try to get work 
in Chicago.” 


Alexandra’s hands dropped in her 
lap. Her eyes became dreamy and 
filled with tears. 


Carl’s sensitive lower lip trembled. 
He scratched in the soft earth beside 
him with a stick. ‘“That’s all I hate 
about it, Alexandra,” he said slowly. 
You've stood by us thru so much and 
helped father out so many times, and 
now it seems as if we were running 
off and leaving you to face the worst 
of it. But it isn’t as if we could really 
ever be of any help to you. We are 
only one more drag, one more thing 
you look out for and feel responsible 
for. Father was never meant for a 
farmer, you know that. And I hate it. 
We'd only get in deeper and deeper.” 


“Yes, Carl, 1 know. You are wasting 
your life here. You are able to do 
much better things. You are nearly 


nineteen now, and I wouldn’t have you 
stay. I've always hoped you would 
get away. But I can’t help feeling 
seared when I think how I will miss 
you—more than you will ever know.” 
She brushed the tears from her cheeks, 
not trying to hide them. 

“But, Alexandra,” he said sadly and 
wistfully, “I’ve never been any real 
help to you, beyond sometimes trying 
to keep the boys in a good humor.” 

Alexandra smiled and shook her 
head. “Oh, it’s not that. Nothing like 
that. It’s by understanding me, and 
the boys, and mother, that you've 
helped me. I expect that is the only 


way one person ever really can help 
another. I think you are about the 
only one that ever helped me. Some- 
how it will take more courage to bear 
your going than everything that has 
happened before.” 

Carl looked at the ground. “You 


see, we've all depended so on you,” he 
said, “even father. He makes me 
laugh. When anything comes up he al- 
ways says, ‘I wonder what the Berg- 
sons are going to do about that? I 
guess I'll go and ask her.’ I'll never 
forget that time, when we first came 
here, and our horse had the colic, and 
I ran over to your place—your father 
was away, and you came home with me 
and showed father how to let the wind 
out of the horse. You were only a little 
girl then, but you knew ever so much 
more about farm work than poor fath- 

















Don’t Depend on a “Sheller Run” This Year 


Shell When 


You Can Sell 


HE car shortage makes it more profitable than 
ever to shell your own corn with a Sandwich this 


year. 


You will have to shell when the grain dealer 


can ship—or store or hold your corn. Be on the safe 


side. 


Place your order now for one of the famous 


Power-Driven 


ANDwW IC 


Corn Shellers 
Especially Designed and Equipped for Your Tractor 


If you own a tractor, you 
will find a Sandwich sheller 
made especially to operate 
with it. They are also made 
for hand, horse, steam or gas 
power and for the Sandwich 
Excess Power Engine. 
Sandwich shellers are made 
in sizes from the small one- 
hole type to the powerful 
eight-hole spring and cylinder 
styles. All are large capacity, 
shell clean and get the kernels 
whole; made of selected sea- 
soned oak; easy running and 
mechanically correct by our 
64 years of experience in 
building quality shellers. 


Farmers everywhere real- 
ize the advantages of owning 
a Sandwich this year. The 
demand is tremendous. You 
must act at once to avoid dis- 
appointment. Write for free 
sheller book. Tells all about 
the style you should use. Tell 
us the name of your tractor 
or the power you use. 





Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 53 Oak St., Sandwich, Il. 


Branches: Council Bluffs 


Sioux Falls 


Kansas City Cedar Rapids Peoria 
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Box 204, Clarinda, lowa 





Come to Florida 


where productive land costs little more than 
interest many farmers pay on mortgages. 
Crops are marketed monthly, Along the 


Seaboard 


the souths newest great railway. 


vegetables, oranges and grape- 
fruit net growers $500 to $2,000 
per acre. Cattle and hogs make 
cheap gains on abundance of 
rich home-grown concentrates. 
Pasture every month. No 
Sheltered barns needed. Write 


J. M. Jones, General Do- 
velopment Agent, SEA- 
7 BOARD AIR LINE, 

= Room 158, Royster Bld. 
Norfolk, Virginia, 















FARMS FOR RENT | 


We have five or six very fine lowa farms for rent on 
cash or share basis. We also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, IOWA 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO, Wilimar, Minnesota 


YOUTHERN MINNESOTA Corn Farms 
-O —Take first mortgages, Liberty bonds part pay- 








Our farms In Northwestern Ohio 
and Northeastern Indiana are un- 
question 


Prices only $176 to $326 per acre 
Farms of aa ual earning power in 
R 


older Corn Belt sections are 60 
to 100 per cent higher. 

Write for new Red Book-- Catalog 
of Farme and Farm Buyer's 
Guide. Then investigate for 
yourself, 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Established 1460. Capital and Surplus $4, 000,000.00 
821 STRAUS BLDG., LIGONIER, IND 








Eighty Acre Farm With 


4 Horses, 6 cows, poultry, gas engine, machinery, 
wagon, tools, large quantity crops; close good mar- 
ket; flelds high cultivation, wire-fenced pasture; 
valuable wood, timber; fruit; 500 sugar maples: 
good house, substantial barn, poultry house, corn 
crib: owner left alone anxious quick sale, only $5,100, 
easy terms. Details this and many other big equip- 
ped mid-western farms, page 82 Strout’s Free I}lus- 
trated Catalog Bargains 23 States. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922-F C, Marquette Bidg., Chicagg, Ills. 


For Sale—800O Acres 


Improved; worth $175 per acre; will take #150 per 
acre to February 1.1921. Extra good terms. After 
February lst it is for rent. Good renters with help 
may apply to 

JOHN DECHOW, 


Owner, Woonsocket, So. Dak. 





V ESSISSEIPPIE Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
4 ing Lands, in a ‘community of Northern farm- 
era, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Misa. 








TKW YORK FAKM AGENCY, West- 
4 fleld, New Work, can locate you among 
Western people. Fine homes, good climate and best 





ment, SCHROEDER LAND CO., Mankato, Minn, 


markets. Information free. 


































or later. 


for Dad 


to get at. 





Many of the old Hart- 
Parrs that plowed the 
virgin prairies of the 
Northwest are still in 
use today. The great 
grand - daddy of all 
Tractors was old 
Hart-Parr No. 1, built 
in 1901. 





Many-a Boy 
Sold His Dad 
the Tractor Idea 


A quick way to discourage your 
boy with the farm life, kill his ambition, is 
to keep him behind a plodding team of horses 
while the neighbor’s boy runs a tractor. 


The keen mind of the boy will be quick 
to note the difference. 
the advantages of a tractor, and he will either 
sell you the idea or lay down on the job sooner 


Many Boys are Operating 
Hart-Parr Tractors 


The most enthusiastic letters we get are from 
the young fellows who are operating the tractor 
The Hart-Parr 30 is a tractor that 
appeals to the boy because it is so simple for 
him to understand. The working parts are easy 
It doesn’t take him long to feel that 
he’s a “full-fledged” mechanic. 


You can understand this better when you 
go over the Hart-Parr 30 catalog and 
note the simple and accessible construction 


of this tractor. Write for a copy today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
497 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 


He will soon figure out 








A POWERFUL STURDY THREE~PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 
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The Best Chris 


for any friend or neighbor is 
a years subscription to 


WALLACES’ 
FARMER 


At a oost of only $1.25 your 
friend is reminded every 
week of your thoughtfulness. 


Where else can you buy so 
satisfactory a present and 
so much genuine value for ~ 


$1.25? 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Gentlemen—You will please send Wallaces’ Farmer one 


year to 


Name 





Town 


and mail to the same address a Christmas card explaining that 


it is a Christmas gift from me. 
Name of sender 


Town 


pe gr ee 


So AEE PR TEE 


IS 


Des Moines, lowa. 


R. F. D. 


State 


Date 


State ae ew = 


Ciena then 
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er. You remember how homesick I 
used to get, and what long talks we 
used to have coming from school? 


We've someway always felt alike about 
things.” 

“Yes, that’s it; we’ve liked the same 
things and we've liked them together, 


without anybody else knowing. And 
we've had good times, hunting for 
Christmas trees and going for ducks 
and making our plum wine together 
every year. We've never either of us 
had any other close friend. And 
now ’ Alexandra ‘wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her apron, “and now I 
must remember that you are going 
where you will have many friends, 
and will find the work you were meant 
to do. But you’ll write to me, Carl? 
That will mean a great deal to me 
here.” 

“lll write as long as I live,” cried 


“And I'll be 
working for you as much as for myself, 


the boy impetuously. 


Alexandra. I want to do something 
you'll and be proud of. I’m a 
fool here, but I know | 
thing!” He sat up and frowned at the 
red £rass. 


like 


can do some- 


Alexandra sighed. “How discour- 
aged the boys will be when they hear. 
They always come home from town 
discouraged, any way. So many peo- 
ple are trying to leave the country, and 
they talk to our boys and make them 
low-spirited I’m afraid they are be- 
ginning to feel hard toward me _ be 
cause I won’t listen to any talk about 
going. Sometimes I feel like I’m get- 


ting tired of standing up for this coun- 
try.” 


“IT won't tell the boys yet, if you'd 
rather not.” 

“Oh, I'll tell them myself, tonight, 
when they come home. They'll be 
talking wild, anyway, and no good 
comes of keeping bad news. It’s all 


harder on them than it is on me. Lou 
wants to get married, poor boy, and he 
can’t until times are better. See, there 
goes the sun, Carl. I must be getting 
back Mother will want her 
It’s chilly already, the moment 
light goes.” 

Alexandra rose and looked about. A 
golden afterglow throbbed in the west, 
but the country already empty 


potatoes. 
the 


looked 


and mournful. A dark moving mass 
came over the western hill, the Lee boy 
was bringing in the herd from the 


other half-section. Emil ran from the 
windmill to open the corral gate. From 
the log house, on the little rise across 
the draw, the smoke was curling. The 
cattle lowed and bellowed. In the sky 
the pale half-moon was slowly silver- 
ing. Alexandra and Carl walked to- 
gether down the potato rows. “I have 
to keep telling myself what is going to 
happen,” she said softly. you 
have been here, ten years now, I have 


“Since 


never really been lonely. But I can 
remember what it was like before. 
Now I shall have nobody but Emil. But 


he is my boy, and he is tender- 


hearted.” 


That night, when the boys were 
called to supper, they sat down mood- 
ily. They had worn their coats to 
town, but they ate in their striped 
shirts and suspenders They were 
grown men now, and, as Alexandra 


said, for the last few years they had 
been growing more and more like 
themselves. Lou was still the slighter 
of the two, the quicker and more intel- 
ligent, but apt to go off at half-cock. 
He had a lively blue eye, a thin, fair 
skin (always burned red to the neck- 
band of his shirt in summer), stiff, yel- 
low hair that would not lie down on 
his head, and a bristly little yellow 
mustache, of which he was very proud. 
Oscar could not grow a mustache; his 
pale face was as bare as an egg, and 
his white eyebrows gave it an empty 
look. He was a man of powerful body 
and unusual endurance; the sort of 
man you could attach to a corn sheller 
as you would an engine. He would 
turn it all day, without hurrying, with- 
out slowing down. But he was as indo- 
lent of mind as he was unsparing of 
his body. His love of routine amount- 
ed to a vice. He worked like an in- 
sect, always doing the same thing over 
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in the same way, regardless of whetb. 
er it was best or no. He felt that there 
was a sovereign virtue in mere bodily 
toil, and he rather liked to do things 
in the hardest way. If a field had a 
been in corn, he couldn't bear to 
it into wheat. He liked to begin 
corn planting at the same time « 
year, whether the went k- 
ward or forward. He seemed to fee] 
that by his own irreproachable 
larity he would clear himself of |} a 
and reprove the Wher: 
wheat crop failed, he thresh 
straw at a dead loss to demon te 
how little grain there and 
prove his case against Providenc: 
Lou, on the other hand, was y 
and flighty; always planned to get 
thru two days’ work in one, and « 


season 


weather. 


was 


got only the least important things 
done. He liked to keep the pla ip 
but he never got round to doing odd 
jobs until he had to neglect re 
pressing work to attend to then In 
the middle of the wheat harvest, when 
the grain was over-ripe and « y 
hand was needed, he would stop to 


mend fences or to patch the har: 
then dash down to the field and ove 
work and be laid up in bed for a 
The two balanced each  ¢ 
and they pulled well together. 

had been good friends since they 
children. One seldom went anyy 
even to town, without the other. 


boys 


Tonight, after they sat down to sup 
per, Oscar kept looking at Lou a he 
expected him to say something, and 
Lou blinked his eyes and frowned at 
his plate. It was Alexandra herself 


who at last opened the discussior 


“The Linstrums,” she said ca 
as she put another plate of hot b 
on the table, “are going back t t 
Louis. The old man is going to work 
in the cigar factory again.” 

At this Lou plunged in. “You 
Alexandra, everybody who can « wl 
out is going away. There’s no u of 


us trying to stick it out, just to be 
stubborn. There’s something in know- 
ing when to quit.” 
“Where do you want to go, Lou 
“Any place where things will g1 
said Oscar grimly. 
Lou reached for a 
Arnson has traded his half-section for 
a place down on the river. 
“Who did he trade with?” 
“Charley Fuller, in town.” 


potato. “Chris 


” 


“Fuller, the real estate man? You 
see, Lou, that Fuller has a head on 
him. He’s buying and trading for ev- 
ery bit of land he can get up here. 


It'll make him a rich man, some d 


“He’s rich now, that’s why he can 
take a chance.” 

“Why can’t we? We'll live longer 
than he will. Some day the land itself 
will be worth more than all w in 
ever raise on it.” 

Lou laughed. “It could be worth 
that, and still not be worth much 


Why, Alexandra, you don’t know what 


you're talking about. Our place 
wouldn’t bring now what it would six 
years ago. The fellows that settled 


up here just made a mistake. Now 
they’re beginning to see this high land 
wasn’t never meant to grow nothing 
on, and everybody who ain’t fixed to 
graze cattle is trying to craw! out. 
It’s too high to farm up here. All the 


Americans are skinning out. ‘That 
man Percy Adams, north of town, told 
me that he was going to let Fuller 
take his land and stuff for four hun- 


dred dollars and a ticket to Chicago.” 

“There’s Fuller again!” Alexandra 
exclaimed. “I wish that man would 
take me for a partner. He’s feathering 
his nest! If only poor people could 
learn a little from rich people! But 
all these fellows who are running off 
are bad farmers, like poor Mr. Lit 
strum. They couldn’t get ahead even 
in good years, and they all got into 
debt while father was getting out. ! 
think we ought to hold on as long 48 
we can on father’s account. He was 
so set on keeping this land. He must 
have seen harder times than this, here. 
How was it in the early days, mother?” 

Mrs. Bergson was weeping quietly. 
These family discussions always 4¢ 
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pressed her, and made her remember 
all that she had been torn away from. 
“T don’t see why the boys are always 
taking on about going away,” she said, 
wiping her eyes. “I don’t want to 
move again; out to some raw place, 
maybe, where we’d be worse off than 
we are here, and all to do over again. 
I won’t move! If the rest of you go, 
] will ask some of the neighbors to 
take me in, and stay and be buried 
py father. I’m not going to leave him 
by himself on the prairie, for cattle 
to run over.” She began to cry more 
bitterly. 

The boys looked angry. Alexandra 
put a soothing hand on her mother’s 
shoulder. ‘“‘There’s no question of 
that, mother. You don’t have to go if 
you don’t want to, A third of the place 
belongs to you by American law, and 
we can’t sell without your consent. 
We only want you to advise us. How 
did it use to be when you and father 
first came? Was it really as bad as 
this, or not?” 

“Oh, worse! Much worse,’ moaned 
Mrs. Bergson. “Drouth, chinch bugs, 
hail, everything! My garden all cut 
to pieces like sauerkraut. No grapes 
on the creek, no nothing. The people 
all lived just like coyotes.” 

Oscar got up and tramped out of the 
kitchen. Lou followed him. They felt 
that Alexandra had taken an unfair ad- 
vantage in turning their mother loose 
on them. The next morning they were 
silent and reserved. They did not of- 
fer to take the women to church, but 
vent down to the barn immediately 
after breakfast and stayed there all 
day. When Carl Linstrum came over 
in the afternoon, Alexandra winked to 
him and pointed toward the barn. He 
understood her and went down to play 
cal with the boys. They believed 
that a very wicked thing to do on Sun- 
day, and it relieved their feelings. 

\lexandra stayed in the house. On 
Sunday afternoon Mrs. Bergson always 
took a nap, and Alexandra read. Dur- 
ing the week she read only the news- 
paper, but on Sunday, and in the long 
evenings of winter, she read a good 
de read a few things over a great 
many times. She knew long portions 
of the “Frithjof Saga” by heart, and, 
like most Swedes who read at all, she 
was fond of Longfellow’s verse—the 
ballads and the “Golden Legend” and 


“The Spanish Student.” Today she 
sat in the wooden rockingchair with 
the Swedish Bible open on her knees, 
but she was not reading. She was 


looking thoughtfully away at the point 


where the upland road disappeared 
over the rim of the prairie. Her body 
was in an attitude of perfect repose, 
such as it was apt to take when she 
was thinking earnestly. Her mind 
was slow, truthful, steadfast. She had 
not the least spark of cleverness. 


All afternoon the sitting room was 
i of quiet and sunlight. Emil was 
making rabbit traps in the kitchen 
shed. The hens were ‘clucking and 
scratching brown holes in the flower 
beds, and the wind was teasing the 
prince’s feather by the door. 

That evening Carl came in with the 
boys to supper. 

“Emil,” said Alexandra, when they 
Were all seated at the table, “how 
would you like to go traveling? Be- 
cause I am going to take a trip, and 
you can go with me if you want to.” 

The boys looked up in amazement; 
they were always afraid of Alexandra’s 
Schemes. Carl was interested. 

“I’ve been thinking, boys,’ she went 
on, ‘that maybe I am too set against 
aking a change. I’m going to take 
Brigham and the buckboard tomorrow 
and drive down to the river country 
and spend a few days looking over 
What they’ve got down there. If I find 
anything good, you boys can go down 
and make a trade.” 

“Nobody down there will trade for 
porthing up here,” said Oscar gloom- 
ily. 

“That’s just what I want to find out. 
Maybe they are just as discontented 
down there as we are up here. Things 
away from home often look better than 
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SERVICE STATIONS 


IOWA. 
Burlington. ; 
Cedar Rapids...Electrical Service Co., 


Davenport..Johnson Motor Service Co., 106-114 Brady St. 


.Hodges Battery Works, 4105 Valley St. 


HIGH TENSION 
MAGNETO 


For Steady Power 


Me Second ANS gc. Every farmer knows that a horse can’t pull a load 


See anes... CAR Eetiery Se a 36 Bioeth BU by jerking on the traces. There must be a steady, 
UDUGUE... ccc ccescceces ,erper miectric 0., » ign ot. 
Mason City....Mason City Battery and Electric Co., even pull or the load won’t move. 


Ottumwa...... Wapello Battery and Electric Co., Inc., 
50saeeeegne 
and Battery Service Co. 
sex Service Co., 609 Pearl St. 
Waterloo Central Battery and Electric Co., 318 E. Fifth St. 


..United Electric 
Sioux City..Automotive Electri« 


ILLINOIS. 


a 06 66k cha oe Henry T. Heuser 


eT r, 317-23 
Bloomington. .Hackett-Harvey Co., 410 W. Washington St. 
12-14 E. Washington St. 
CHIGABO. ..0cs00d American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 


Champaign....Fred Swanson Co., 


Chicago. .Northern Ignition Company, 1211 Diversey Pkwy. 
Danville..Linne Electric Service Co., 2( 
Decatur. .....- Decatur Battery Service Station, Ine. 
....313 E. Main St. 
. Tenth and State Sts. 
EVANStONn...ccscecses Washington Garage, 811 Chicago Ave. 
170 S. Seminary St. 


East St. Louis...... Rothe Motor Co 


Galesburg....P. & M. Accessory Co., 






)-26 E 


24 First St., S. W. 


Engines—like horses—must pull evenly or they 
won’t work properly. Jerky operation—due to 
poor ignition—reduces the power of an engine. 
More than that—it wears the engine out. 


Main St. 


7 E. Broadway. 

Whether your gas engine drives a house lighting 
plant, the yard pump, or a big tractor, you need the 
full, hot, unfailing sparks of a Bosch Magneto to 
prevent misfiring. They fire all the gas in the 
cylinders —every time —and develop maximum 
power, economy and dependability in the engine. 
Four million users will readily testify to that. 


737 Michigan Ave. 


Harrison St 


erry re ee Zinser Bros. & Co., 314 Seott St. 

Kankakee... ..Fortin Bros.’ Garage, 151-9 Station St. 

RINGO... .cccee -Chapin Electric Garage, 413 Broadway My -POIRY 4 
Ottawa. .+eee. Ottawa Electric Co., 306 W. Main St. BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 
PRUs tc ccvccnse.as .Graham-Seltzer & Co., 517 Fulton St. 


Quincy. .Illinois Battery and Electric Co., 316-20 Main St. 


400 Service Stations in 400 Centers 


PWOGKTIOPE... wc ccvvcens Eric J. Gustafson, 417 Winnebago St. 7 eee . J 
Springfield...... Chapin Electric Garage, 407 Jackson St. AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Sycamore..... becenenes Butzow Bros’ Garage, 330 Elm St. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis..Holthaus Saddlery and Auto Supplies Co., 


AMERICA’S SUPREME 


MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS = AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS — MOTOR SOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES —- ETC. 





and Springfield, Mass. 


Main Office Works: 


...3225 Locust St. Branches: NewYork + Chicago + Detroit + San Francisco 


IGNITION SYSTEM (@ 








they are. You know what your Hans 
Andersen book says, Carl, about the 
Swedes liking to buy Danish bread and 
the Danes liking to buy Swedish bread, 
because people always think the bread 
of another country is better than their 
own. Anyway, I’ve heard so much 
about the river farms, I won’t be satis- 
fied till I’ve seen for myself.” 

Lou fidgeted. “Look out! Don’t 
agree to anything. Don’t let them 
fool you.” 

Lou was apt to be fooled himself. 
He had not yet learned to keep away 
from the shell game wagons that fol- 
lowed the circus. 

After supper Lou put on a necktie 
and went across the fields to court 
Annie Lee, and Carl and Oscar sat 
down to a game of checkers, while 
Alexandra read “The Swiss Family 
Robinson” aloud to her mother and 
Emil. It was not long before the two 
boys at the table neglected their game 
to listen. They were all big children 
together, and they found the adven- 
tures of the family in the tree house so 
absorbing that they gave them their 
undivided attention. 

(Continued next Week.) 





done with a one-horse five-dise drill 
and a man could cover forty acres eas- 
ily in a week. At the present prices of 
seed and sowing six pecks to the acre 
it would cost $2.25. Then clover could 
be sowed in the spring. The rye would 
be harvested earlier than oats, giving 
the young clover a better opportunity. 
On the other hand, if corn was to fol- 
low corn, plow the rye under for @ 
soil builder. It appears to me that this 
would be the best way to fertilize a 
farm for little expense and the whole 
of the tillable land would receive atten- 
tion. In addition, the growth of young 
rye would prevent washing from early 
spring rains and melting snows, espe- 
cially in hilly land 


Why Not a Farmers’ Bank? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I read Wallaces’ Farmer this 
week, an idea came to me that I 
would like to see discussed. In this 
time of dire financial straits we farm- 
ers are at the mercy of the banking or- 
ganizations, which are not at all times 
in harmony with the farmer’s interest. 
Money for agricultural purposes is 
hard to get. Why not a bank of the 
farmer, by the farmer, for the farmer; 
owned by farmers, operated by farm- 
ers, and lending to farmers on farm 
products? Wouldn’t this do away with 
the necessity of selling our crops at 
cut-throat prices? Would it not en- 








able the farmer to hold his products? J. CARL RUSH, 
J. H. WARNER. Iowa County, Iowa. 
Kossuth County, Iowa. y 
Remarks: There is merit to this 


Rye As a Soil Builder 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What would you think of the idea of 
sowing rye in all of the standing corn 
every fall about September 20, except 
that part of it that was intended for 
oats the following year? It could be 


idea. We have seen excellent corn fol 
lowing rye plowed under in May as 
green manure. What has been the ex- 
perience of our readers with rye as a 
nurse crop? Rye, of course, will, not 
bring in as much cash per acre as 
wheat when the winter is favorable. 
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Columbia 


Give Music 
This Christmas 


Give your family a Columbia 
Grafonola with Columbia Records for 
a 


Nothing to move or set or measure. Christmas. 
Just start the Grafonola an 
and stops tse’f, Never stops before 1 Phen right at your fireside you Ww il] 
should. Always Slop. thy ) 


Exclusively on the “a hia Grafo 





The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


find such famous exclus/ve Columbia 
popular artists as Al Jolson, Bert 
Williams, Frank Crumit, Harry Fox, 
Marion Harris, Nora Bayes, ‘Ted Lewis’ 
Jazz Band, and Van and Schenck; 
such exclusive Columbia opera stars 
as Barrientos, Gordon, Hackett, 
Mardones, Ponselle, Rothier, and 
























































Stracciari; and a world of other artists 
besides. 


Call on any Columbia dealer and 
he will gladly demonstrate that the 
Columbia Grafonola, playing their 
Columbia Records, always gives you 
exact reproductions of the music these 














artists themselves produced on the origi- 
nal wax in the Columbia Laboratory. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory 
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HEARTS 


This department was esta ed by Mrs 
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The Stingy Receiver 
Always at Christmas time there 
those who can afford to give abund 

antly, and who enjoy giving abundant 

Always, also, there are others with the 
will to give generously who have not 
the mean Fo! ome rT people 


Christma time j 1 nightm an 


orgy of giving, a ‘ n i grudging 


acceptance of ungra l recelving ol 


gifts on the the that he who « 
not give hould not 1 ¢ 

Such an att 1d legrade Ch t 
ma For these, we quote Eleanor Ab 
bott’s prayer: “If fortune and finances 
should so ordain that I may never be 
any kind of a giver, Heaven grant that 
at least I may not be a ting receiver 
but share unstintedly with h bene 
factor as may favor me the exceeding 
happiness which his benefaction ha 
must surely conferred upon m¢ 


For the Sick Person 


“What can we give our sick 
friend?” is a gquestior ird to solve 
without knowing the sex, age or taste 
of the invalid. 

Writing supplie are always appre 
ciated—a fountain pen, postcards 
stamped stationery, a set of sharpened 
pencils, scissor for clippings and a 
scrap book in which to paste them 
For those who have the scrap book 
habit, nothing is more diverting than 
just clipping, classifying and pasting 


A flashlight is very useful to the in 
valid. 

For women, the dainty bed room 
wraps and slippers are always good 
Also flowers, plants or potted bulb 


Books and boxes of candy are othe 
appreciated gifts One dear grand 
mother enjoyed more than all the prac 


tical gifts she received a fancy box ot 
chocolates tied with gay ribbons It 
was touching to see her pleasure in 
having choice candy to offer to her 
friends. She kept the box till she died 


Family Farm Bureau in Buena 
Vista County 

The township organization in thi 
eounty differs from that in any other 
vounty, in that the township chair- 
man of the women’s work is always 
vice-chairman of the township Men 
and women always meet together for 
township meetings 

The county organization in Buena 
Vista county holds the especially 
unique feature and is distinctly differ 
ent from the plan operated in any 
other county. The county board con 
sists of the sixteen township chairmen 
who, at present, are men, and the six 
teen township vice-chairmen, who are 
women. This group of thirty-two chair 
men and vice-chairmen constitute the 
Farm Bureau board and are requested 
to attend each board meeting for the 
transaction of Farm Bureau business 

Mrs. Campbell, formely in extension 
work in Iowa, now in South Dakota, 
writes that a group of farm women 
have asked to be taught the care and 
incidental repairs of an automobile, 
rather than cooking, and the women 
are to have their way. 


A Musical Story 

A musical story helps to pass a pleas- 
ant evening. The following was sug- 
gested by the War Camp Community 
Service: 

For this entertainment, all that is 
meeded is a piano and a pianist and 
sufficient cards and pencils. Have 
the pianist state that he is going to 
tell a little romance, and that when 
there is a break in the story, the few 
chords he will play will provide the 
cue. Any man who wants this cue re- 





must not be played— 








watched the papers 


friend in the same platoon, 





Requested Recipes 








Holiday Cakes 


One-half cup of 


a teaspoonful of sugar dissolved 
a tablespoonful of hot water, 
raisins, and if needed more flour. 








to a long pan, sprinkle the top with the 
reserve for frosting, and bake 

Party Cake—Put one cup of milk in a 
double boiler, heat to boiling point; put 
one cup of flour (no more) into a cake 
bowl; dd one cup of sugar, three tea- 
spoor ls of baking powder, a pinch of 
salt; sift together four times. Have the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff and dry 
Pour the cup of hot milk into the flour, 
sugar and baking powder, and stir smooth 


Add the eggs, but do not beat nor stir 
hard, fold in by drawing the spoon thru 
the mixture toward you, then shoving it 
t with the spoon. Next stir from 
right to lef in the same way Repeat un- 
til the whites are evenly folded in Put 
into a pan well greased and dusted with 
f r Have the oven cool at first, in- 
creasing the heat until the cake is done. 


Reprinting Songs 





A writes 

‘W for you to 
publ ere I can get th 
word song The Fires 
of F% al Hear Me Calling 
Caroline Heart of Humanity,’ and ‘Just 
Like a Ro . 

The popular ( Ss are all copyrighte« 


and must not be printed without special 


permission of the publisher If our corre- 
spondent had sent her name and address 
we would have been glad to have written 
her direct All of these songs may be 
had thru any music dealer, and most of 
them thru the mail order houses Songs 
not in stock will be procured on ei soe 
by these house Write to the ne: st 
music dealer 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLvLaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 


No. 9792—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches, bust mea- 
sure Pockets prove interesting in the 
apron, as they extend into straps and but- 
ton over the belt. 

No. 8855—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 


sizes 34 to 44 inches, bust measure. The 
collar of this tailored shirt waist is con- 
vertible, and thus can be worn high or 
low 


No, 8744—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 34 inches, waist measure. A flat panel 
at the back and front maintains straight 
lines The sides are slightly gathered at 
the waist line 

No, 9808—Girls’ One-Piece Dress—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 14 years The body and sleeves 
of this little gingham gown are cut in one 
A bit of chambray finishes the pockets 
and sleeves and ties about the waist to 
form a sash 

No. 9793—Child’s One-Piece Dress—This 
demure little frock boasts of a neat Peter 
Pan collar and large patch pockets of pin- 
checked ginghan 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 
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_ Aspiri 


{ Always say *‘Bayer’ 


‘Unless you see the name “Bayer 
'on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
‘uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
‘by millions. Directions in package. 


” 


‘ 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manw 
| facture of Monoaceticacidester of Sali acid, 





op Wasting 
Dollar Bills y 


















Dollars saved are as good 
as dollars earned, ar u 
certainly save dollar ief 
you get Kalamazoo whole- 
gale factory-to-you prices. 


Write for the 
Kalamazoo Catalog 


and see what you can save 
on the finest stoves, ranges 
and furnaces ever made. 
Quick shipment. We pay 
reight. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. Also get our 
offer on cream separa- 
tors, washing machines, 
paints, roofing, indoor 
closets, etc. 

Ask for Catalog No. 116 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


rt, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 





"“" Direct to You 





It Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a hali-tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of winter cream 
and out of your 
charn comes butter 
of golden June shade 
to bring you top 
prices. ; 

All stores se )- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
“Golden Shade’ 1p 
your butter all the 
year round, Stand- 
ard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
National. Used by all large creameries. 
Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt- 


BUY WHOLESALE 
YOUR COFFEE IN 5 LB. LOTS 
from JEVNE’S and SAVE 10c per pound 
We Pay Parcel Post. We sell only Miho Grade Coffee and Tee 
Send for our Money-Saving Price List, or better sti 
Send $1.55 for 5 Be JEVNE’S ECONOMY COFFEE 

or $1.65 for 5 Ibs. JEVNE'S ee COFFEE 
= $1.80 for 5 Ibs. JEVNE’S SPECIAL COFFEE 
1.90 tor 5 ibs. JEVNE’S PERFECTION COFFEE 
JEVNE | COFFEE CO. (Est. 1881) Coffee Specialists 
DEPT. 37, 2855-57 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















QUDAN $7.00 cwt.; Alfalfa $10; Timothy #.% 
Other seeds at 50 per cent less than w! sale. 
RELIABLE SEED CO., Salina, Kansas. 








For Sale— Clean Timothy Seed, Baled ay 
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REEY- TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 


= J 
How Drummer the Woodpecker 
Came By His Red Cap 


Woodpecker 























mmer the was beating 





roll on a hollow tree in the 

Gr Forest. Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! Rat- 
t-tat-tat! Drummer thought it 

t} ) beautiful sound in the world. 
Af ich long roll he would stop and 
lis for a reply. You see, sometimes 
or f family in another part of the 
Gr F¢ st, or over in the Old Orchard 
nt i hear him drumming and would 
I n to find a hollow tree himself and 
drum too Then they would drum back 
ar orth to each other for the longest 
tir until all the other little people 
would scold because of the racket and 
would wish they could stop their ears. 
Bi t was music, real music, to Drum- 
mer and all the members of his family. 

Rat-a-tat-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat-tat! 
Suddenly Drummer heard a_ scratching 
s0 inside the hollow tree. Once more 
he t the long roll and the scratching 
80 i grew louder Then he heard a 
vo just a little way above him. 

Ah hear someone knocking?” the 
Vv isked 
er looked up There was Unc’ 
Bil Possum’s sharp little face sticking 
out of his doorway, and Unc’ Billy looked 
very sleepy and very cross and at the 
sar ime as if he were trying very hard 
to polite and pleasant 
llo, Une’ Billy! Is this your house? 
Id t know it when I began to drum. 
I \ n't Knocking; I was drumming I 
just love to drum,” replied Drummer. 
reckons yo do by the noise yo’ 
have been making, but Ah don’t like be- 
ing inside the drum. Ah’m feelin’ power- 
ful din the haid just now, Brer Drum- 
mer, and Ah cert’nly will take it kindly 
if yo’ will find another drum,” said Unc’ 
Billy, holding his head in both hands as 
if he had a terrible headache. 

Drummer looked disappointed and a 
little bit hurt, but he is one of the best- 
natured little people in the Green Forest 
and always willing to be obliging. 

~!m sorry if I have disturbed you, Une’ 
Billy.” he replied, promptly “Of course 
I won't drum here any longer, if you 
don't like it. I'll look for another hollow 
tree, tho I dont believe I can find another 
as § d It is one of the best sounding 
trees I have ever drummed on. It's sim- 
ply beautiful!’ ‘There was a great deal 
of regret in his voice, as if it were the 
hardest work to give up that tree 

“Ah'll tell yo’ where there’s another 
just good,”’ replied Unc Billy ag 
8ee the top of that ol’ chestnut tree way 
down there in the holler? Well, yo’ try 
that Ahm sure yo’ will like it.”’ 

Drummer thanked Une’ Billy politely 
and »bbed his red-capped head as he 
Spread his wings and started in the di- 
rection of the big chestnut tree Une’ 
Billy grinned as he watched him. Then 
he slowly and solemnly winked one eye 
at er Rabbit, who had just come 
alor 

\ it's the joke?’’ asked Peter 

“Ah done just sent Brer Drummer down 
to t big chestnut tree to drum,” Une 
Bil eplied, winking again. 

“Why, thats Bobby Coon's’ house!” 
cried Peter, and then he saw the joke and 
began to grin too. 

Ir few minutes they heard Drummer’s 
long roll Then a,ain and again The 
third time it broke « right in the middle, 
and right away a terrible fuss started 
dow it the big chestnut tree They 
Could hear Drummer’s voice, and it 
801 d very angry 

“Ah reckon Brer Coon was waked up 
and lost his temper,’’ chuckled Unc’ Billy. 
“It 1 bad habit to lose one’s temper. 
Yes, sah, it cert’nly is a bad habit. Ah 
reckons Ah better be turning in fo an- 
other nap, Brer Rabbit.’’ With that, Une’ 
Billy disappeared, still chuckling. 


Hardly was he out of sight when Peter 
Saw Drummer heading that way, and 
Drummer looked very much put out about 


Something. He just nodded to Peter and 
flew straight to Unc’ Billy’s tree Then 
he began to drum How he did drum! 


His red-capped head flew back and forth 


a8 Peter had never seen it fly before. 
Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat-tat- 
tat! Rat-a-tat-atat-tat-tat! Drummer 
hardly paused for breath. There was too 
muc! noise for Peter, and he kicked up 
~ heels and started for the Smiling 
00] 


and all the way there he laughed. 

“I hope Unc’ Billy is enjoying a good 
hap,’ he chuckled. ‘‘Drummer certainly 
has turned the joke back on Unc’ Billy 
this time, and I guess it serves him 
right.” 


He was still laughing when he reached 


the Smiling Pool. Grandfather Frog 
_— ed him until he began to smile too, 
u kn 


Ow laughter is catching, ‘Ha, ha, 








ha! Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Peter, and 
held his sides. 
“What is the joke?” demanded 


father Frog in his deepest voice. 


Grand- 


When Peter could get his breath, he 
told Grandfather Frog all about the joke 
on Une’ Billy Possum. “Listen!” said 
Peter at the end of the story. They both 
listened. Rat-a-tat-tat-at-tat! The long 
roll of Drummer the Woodpecker could 


be heard clear down to the Smiling Pool, 


and Peter and Grandfather Frog knew by 
the sound that it still came from Une’ 
Billy’s house 

“Chug-a-rum! That reminds me,” said 


hear 
1 cap?” 


Grandfather Frog Did you ever 


how Drummer ezine by hi 


Ss re 


“No,” replied Peter “How did he?’ 
There was great eagerness in Peter's 
voice 

“Of course, it all happened way back in 


the days when the world was young.” 


“Of course!"" said Peter. 

This time Grandfather Frog took no 
notice “Drummer's grandfather a thou- 
sand times removed was just a plain lit- 


bird without the least 
didn’t have 


tle black and white 
bit of bright color on him. He 


any sweeter voice than Drummer has to- 
day Altogether he seemed to his neigh- 
bors a no-account little fellow, and they 
didn’t have much to do with him. So Mr. 
Woodpecker lived pretty much alone In 
fact, he lived so much alone that when he 
found a hollow tree he used to pound on 
it just to make a noise and keep from 
being lonesome, and that is how he 
learned to drum You see, he hadn't any 


voice for singing, and so he got in the 


habit of drumming to keep his spirits up 

“Now all the time, right down in his 
heart, Mr. Woodpecker envied the birds 
who had handsome coats He used to 
wish and wish that he had something 
bright, if it were no more than a pretty 
necktie But he never said anything 
about it, and on one suspected it but Old 


Mother Nature, and Mr 
didn’t know that she knew it 
he got to wishing too much, he 


W oodpecker 
Whenever 
would try 


to forget it by hunting for worms that 
bored into the trees of the Green Forest 
and which other birds could not get be- 
cause they did not have the stout bill and 
the long tongue Mr. Woodpecker pos- 
sessed. 

“Now it happened that while Old Moth- 
er Nature was busy elsewhere, a great 
number of worms settled in the Green 


Forest and began to bors 
that after a while 


in the trees, so 
many trees grew sickly 


and then died. None of the other little 
people seemed to notice it, or if they did, 
they said it was none of their business, 
and that Old Mother Nature ought to 
look out for such things They shrugged 
their shoulders and ent on playing and 





having a good time. But Mr. Woodpecker 
was worried. He loved the Green Forest 
dearly, and he began to fear that if some- 
thing wasn't done, there wouldn’t be any 


Green Forest He said as much to some 
of his neighbors, but they only laughed 


at him. The 
the more Mr 


more he thought about it, 
Woodpecker worried 


‘Something must be done,” said he to 


himself ‘Yes, sir, something must be 
done. If Old Mother Nature doesn’t come 
to attend to things pretty soon, it will be 
too late Then he made up his mind that 
he would do what he could From early 
morning until night he hunted worms and 
dug them out of the trees He would 
start at the bottom of a tree and work 
up, going all over it until he was sure 
that there wasn’t another worn left 
Then he would fly to the next tree He 
pounded with his bill until his neck ached. 
He didn’t even take time to drum His 
neighbors laughed at him at first, but he 
kept right on working, workin: working 
every hour of the day 

“At last Old Mother Nature appeared 
very unexpectedly. She went all thru 
the Green Forest, and her sharp eyes 
saw all that Mr. Woodpecker had done 
She didn’t say a word to him, but she 
called all the little people of the Green 
Forest before her, and when they were 


around, she sent for Mr. 
Woodpecker She made him sit up on a 
dead limb of a tall chestnut tree where 
all could see him Then she told just 
what he had done, and how he had saved 
the Green Forest, and how great a debt 
the other little people owed to him. 
“*And now that you may never forget 
it,” she concluded, ‘I herewith make Mr. 
Woodpecker the policeman of the trees, 
and this is his reward, to be worn by him 
and his children forever and ever.’ With 
that she called Mr. Woodpecker down be- 
fore her and put on his head a beautiful 
red cap, for she knew how in his heart 
he had longed to wear something bright. 
Mr. Woodpecker thanked Old Mother Na- 
ture as best he could, and then slipped 
away where he could be alone with his 
happiness. All the rest of the day the 
other little people heard him drumming 
off by himself in the Green Forest, and 
smiled, for they knew that that was the 


all gathered 


way he was expressing his joy, having no 
voice to sing. 

“And that,” concluded Grandfather 
Frog, 


“is how Drummer, whom you know, 
came by his red cap.” 

“Isn't it splendid'” cried Peter Rabbit, 
and then he and Grandfather Frog both 
smiled as they heard a long rat-a-tat-tat- 
tat roll out from the Green Forest. 
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PREMEMBER toask 


your grocer for Cal- 
umet Baking Powder and be 
sure that you get it—the In- 
dian head on theorange label. 


Then forget about bake 
day failures. For you will 
never have any. Calumet 
always produces the sweet- 
est and most palatable foods. 


And now remember, you 


always use less than of most 


other brands because it pos- 
sesses greater leavening strength. 











Now Remember- 
Always Use é 


CALUMET 


BAKING POWDER 


There is no waste. Ifa 
recipe calls for one egg—two 





cups of flour—half a cup of —- 
milk — that’s all you use. Muffin 
You zever have to re-bake. Recipe 


—4 cups sifted 
flour, 4 level tea- 
spoons Calumet 
Baking Powder, 
1 tablespoon sus 
gar, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 eggs, 2 
cups of sweet 
milk. Then mix 
in the regular 
way. 


Contains only such ingre- 


dients as have been officially 
approved by U.S. Food Authorities, 
is the product of the largest, most 
modern and sanitary Baking Pow- 
der Factories in existence. 


Pound can of Calumet contains full 


16 oz. | Some baking powders « come in 


12 oz. instead of 16. 02. cans. Be sure 


you geta pound when you want it. 
































Your Clothes Money Goes Farther 
HIS Ellsworth Leather-lined Vest is one of the 


most economical Zarments you can buy. It com- 
bines overcoat warmth and shirt-sleeve freedom. 


Made from the best leather. or woolskin, with leather sleeves; 
warm, wool-knitted wristlets and collar jive extra protec- 
tion from the cold. 


Keeps Cold Out and Warmth In 


Ellsworth Leather-lined Vests are skillfully tailored to Rive you snug fitting, 
comfort and stylish appearance, Will last for 
years, Biving, you maximum protection with 
minimum weifht—more real clothes value 
than your money would ordinarily purchase. 


Elisworth Sheepskin-lined Coats offer the 
same standard of quality and workmanship, 
Afford warmth without weight. Smart, 
snappy and economical, 

ELLSWORTH & THAYER MBG. CO. 
Dept. 30. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Sold only thru 
dealers. If you 
can't find the 
Ellsworth deal- 
erin your town, 
write us. 











Write for free catalog now 


at comms FENCE 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 
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Folks Like to Come Often Where There’s 





cheery, happy evening. 


Both Lightana Power 
In One Simple Plant 


The Cushman Does More Electric Plant not 
only gives you brilliant, cleanly electric light 


CUSHMA 


Cushman Light and Power helps 
you get through your chores 
earlier, so you have more time 
for leisure. It makes your home 
so bright and cheerful that people 
like to come often. They are always 
sure of a glowing welcome and a 


LIGHT and 
POWER 














and electric power—but also portable and stationary engine power. The Light 
Weight 4 H. P. Cushman Engine which runs the light plant, will do many other 
chores too. You can run a number of machines from the clutch pulley or line shaft 


at the same time you charge the batteries. 


And it’s easy to take the engine away 


from plant for belt work. Same engine used for mounting on binder, potato digger, 


corn binder and other machines. 


If you own a 4H. P. Cushman Engine, you’ already have one-third of your light 


plant. Get the remainder and light up. 


The Cushman Plant is made by the manufacturers of the famous Cushman Light 


Weight Farm Engines. 


Write for Catalog No. 52. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


997 North 21st Street 


COLN, NEBR. 


BRIGATER HOMES Mean BRIGHTER LIVES 











SHIRTS 


FLANNEL $388 


<ZO4OrP" 2627 AOmMD=-o 





Iwo won- 
Send No Money derful Sus 

quehanna 
Direct 
Would cost 66.00 or more else- 


Broadcloth Flannel] Shirts—only 63.69 
from factory 
where. Perfectly tailored. Cut extra full. Com- 
fortable fitting Winter weight Soft turn 
down collar Two extra strong, large pockets 
Double stitched throughout For work or sem! 


dress. An amazing bargain. Send no money 
Pay postman only $3.69 plus postage after arri 
val. Then try them on If not pleased, return 


at our expense; your money refunded at once 
Order by number FS656. State size. Specify 
gray or blue. Only two shirts to a customer on 
this special offer 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. FS656 Philadelphia, Pa. 

















We buy second-hand bags; pay 
one-half freight on 200 or more. 
Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
field, Ellinois. 
BALK &2 FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 


Patents and Trade Marke 
vole recker ! Bid <- Des } Moines, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


50 per cont lose than 
se Leell direct 

Strong plan 

ef ty lary variety 
in--Grab 





yd quic . 
15 APPLE TREES 
Best varieties 3 yre 
- old--same as others 
indbreak at my Barga'r Hi for $1.50 each, 
500 to $1,000 value to y bargain 
iveryth ng guaranteed 5 
lor 


















MUNSON A BIG CUT IN 


ORS Factory Price 


. U.S. Officer's 
OFFICERS Marching Shoes $ 59 

Goodyear Sewed, 

factory price, di- 

rect to you P rice 

of these shoes was 
1 0.00. Made of the best 
tikskin Waterproof leather. 


U.S. OFFICER'S 


BEST SHOES 
Hand Sewed, .59 
First Grade— $ 
Factory Cut 
Price, Direct 
to you at only 
Made of the best Waterproof Ma- 
howany calf leather. If these shoes 
ee qt as we one. send them 


a do no se a cent. 
Price of this shoe wes $13.00. 


money order or_ che 
clude postage. Pay only for shoes. 
We pay postage 
U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 418 
Westfield, Mass. 
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fou Sabbath School eae | 


By HENRY WALLACE 


— 





the quarterly reviews 








Except when announcement 1s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath & 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
duced by any other paper until special] written permission has been obtained. 






with such slight ch“nges as may « 
This statement May not alwuys ap; 





The Sabbath School Lesson must not be r+ 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 26, 1920.) 


The lessons of the quarter take us 
thru the first fourteen chapters of the 
gospel of Matthew, and each lesson 
brings out some phase of the kingdom 
of heaven, which Jesus came to this 
earth to establish, and of which He is 
Lord and King. 

Lesson 1—In the little town of Naz- 
areth an angel announced to Mary, 
then betrothed to Joseph, that she was 
to become the mother of the promised 
Messiah, as the prophets had many 
years ago foretold, and that this would 
be by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
After a time an angel appeared to Jo- 


seph also. Joseph believed him, and 
formally married Mary. Some time 
later both went to the ancestral home 


in Bethlehem for registry, and here the 
Christ born in a stable, the little 
town being full to overflowing. Here 
came the shepherds, and later the wise 
men, seeking the Messiah whose star 
they had seen in the east. 

Lesson 2—Until the appearance of 
His cousin, John the Baptist, Jesus re- 
mained with his parents at Nazareth. 
Being convinced that the baptism of 
John was from heaven, He at once 
went to him, who was proclaiming him- 
self as the forerunner of the King then 
close at hand. By the baptism of the 
Spirit and the voice from heaven, Jesus 
now becomes fully conscious of His 
mission as the Messiah, and naturally 
seeks absolute retirement for a time. 
In those forty days in the wilderness, 
His mind would naturally dwell on the 


was 


establishment of the kingdom of His 
Father, on the obstacles to be met, and 


the rule of God on earth could be 

This naturally would bring 
mental and spiritual contact 
with the adversary of all good, who 
presents three temptations to Jesus, 
the same in nature as those which are 
to every man in the accom- 
mission. When he 
tempted, 
angels 


how 
effected. 
Him in 


inevitable 
plishment of his 
finds that Jesus can not be 
Satan leaves Him, 
and minister unto 

Lesson 3—After 
had been cast into prison, 
up His early ministry in 
Capernaum as the 


and come 
Him. 

John the Baptist 
Jesus takes 
Galilee, and 
center of 
co-laborers 


selects 
operations. He 
Simon, Andrew, James and John, who 
had been with Him on His journeys 
for some time past and had witnessed 
His They proclaimed the 


selects as 


miracles. 


| gospel of the kingdom, which it was 
the mission of the Messiah to estab 
lish In doing this, He revealed the 





miraculous power that would be recog- 
nized as proof of His Messiahship, heal- 
ing the sick and casting out demons. 
Great multitudes followed Him. 
Lesson 4—About the middle of His 
three years’ ministry, Jesus felt it nec- 
essary to make in a systematic way a 
statement of His teachings, as the or- 
thodox party at Jerusalem had begun 
to poison the minds of the Galileans. 
He therefore took occasion to set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount an out- 
line of the kingdom He had 
come to establish. He tells them the 
qualities of the ideal citizen of the 
kingdom, and that the kingdom begins 
here on earth, that it a place for 
the humble, those who are burdened 
and troubled, that it is made up of 
those who tho imperfect are striving 
to be perfect. He goes on to say that 
He came not to destroy the law, but 
to bring out the real meaning. He 
teaches the brotherhood of man; that 
every one is a child of God by creation 
and a possible heir to the kingdom. 


sort of 


has 





Lesson 5—After telling the di 
how entrance into the kingdom i 
obtained—ask, seek, knock—H 
nounces the Golden Rule as th 
sence of all that holy men have t: 
He contrasts the Christian lif: h 
the easy way of destruction. T! 
stacles to success in the Christi: 
come not only from within. H 


tions the most dangerous enem m 
without, false teaching. As a f 
of this, the standard of mora 

comes gradually lowered, men act m 
expediency instead of from duty, take 
the law of man instead of the |! f 
God as the standard of morals, a 18 


result is corruption both in th: lie 
vidual and the nation. “By their { 
teachings must be judged. T! is 
also the danger of self-deceptior The 
truth must be worked into th: ry 
fiber by the doing of it. Jesu 
claims His sovereignty over ev: ” 
and announces that He will be the 
judge of every man. We may 
current on earth as citizens « 
kingdom, but only until that day h 


will reveal the truth. Characte W- 
ever, is the evidence, not the ground 
of salvation. “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten 


Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” 

Lesson 6—Jesus has told the ¢ 
ans that prayer, alms-giving and fast- 


ing were not to be seen of men, but 
te honor the Father. In this lesson He 


applies the same principles to the deal- 
ings and relations with the world at 
large. He urges them to lay up trea- 


heaven; for where the real 
will the heart b 4 

a treasure in V 
can take th 


sures in 
treasure is there 
Godlike character 
en—is the only thing we 


us. He recognized the powe1 it 
wealth gives, but warns again ; 
deceitfulness and dangers. He n 
takes up the subject of worry 1 
says, in effect: Trust your Fath Do 
your best, and do not waste you i) 
in worrying over what you <¢ t 
help. The wise thing to do is t k 
the kingdom of God and live a l- 
ing to His laws. Your Father } $ 


you have need of food and clothi Do 
your best and trust Him. Do not y 
over the mistakes of the past. 
Lesson 7—The healing of th: er 
may have occurred on the sa! lay 
as the delivery of the 
Mount. This leper recognized J« 
different from any other man, at 
bly approached Him, saying, “I f 


Sermon 


thou wilt, thou canst make me 

Jesus touched him and he was 1. 
He was told to say nothing about |! 

til the priest had pronounce ! 
clean, but he does not obey l 
junction. The healing of the t 
of the Roman centurion is anot! X- 
ample of miraculous healing. |! 3 
heard of other miracles, and r¢ 3 
that Jesus can heal as well by d 
as by bodily presence. Jesus 3 
him that his servant is healed, and 
commends the faith of this Rom 
turion as greater than any H 3 
found in all Israel. Matthew | 3 


together a great number of h: 3 
which possibly occurred within f 
period. He mentions particular! 8 
who are afflicted with demons b 
are cast out by His word. 

Lesson 8—After Herod had mu ed 
John the Baptist, there was gr¢ 7” 
citement thruout Galilee. The multl 
tudes were hungering to hear the \\ d 
and moved the heart of Jesus with 
compassion, because they were 48 
sheep without a shepherd. The har 


Jesus felt that He 


vest was plenteous. _ 
His dis 


must have help, and at once. 
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cain had been with Him a year and 
a half as pupils, and had caught some- 
thing of His spirit, and had absolute 
faith in Him. He limits their field. 
geeir mission was to the common peo- 
ple o f the Jews. He gave them power 
to Ww att the same miracles Jesus had 
been working. The text of their preach- 
ing was to be: “The kingdom of heav- 
en is at hand.” He did not allow them 
to make any special preparation. If 
they were not kindly received, they 
were simply to go elsewhere without 
argument or dispute. He pronounces 
a blessing upon the people who enter- 
tain them and help them in this work. 

Lesson 9—While John the Baptist 
was in prison, having heard of “the 
works of the Christ,” he sent by his 
disciples and inquired whether Jesus 
was the Messiah. Jesus had not as yet 
distinctly announced in Galilee His 
Me ihship, altho He had implied His 
divinity. Jesus answers the question 
in vay that John would understand. 


He that day wrought a number of mir- 
acl that John’s disciples might see 
for themselves. He tells them to go 
and tell John what they have seen and 
heat Jesus then speaks of John and 
his standing or position—the last of 
the old dispensation—looking for the 
Messiah, but destined to pass away be- 
fore the Messiah is fully revealed. He 
stood midway between the old and the 
new His generation was satisfied 
neither with John nor with Jesus. Jesus 
then gives a clear statement of His 
own mission and His authority; that 


He came to reveal the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man; that 
thru faith in Him and the keeping of 
His commandments they might know 
the Father. 

Lesson 10—In the parable of the 
tares there are two sowers, two seeds 
and two products. The tares and the 
wheat grow together until the harvest 
time and are then separated and the 
tares destroyed. To the end of the 
world there will be found in the church 
of God, which represents the kingdom 
of heaven on earth, not only weak and 
imperfect Christians, but men who 
have neither part nor lot in Christ. 
This can not be avoided The plant 


that brings forth the true wheat will 
be gathered into the kingdom at the 
last y “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” In the parable of the 
mustard seed, Jesus points out that 
sn was the beginning of the king- 
dor t will become the greatest of all. 
In t parable of the leaven is brought 
out tl growth of the kingdom thru 
the personal contact of Christians with 
othe thru living Christ as well as 
preaching Him. 

Lesson 11—No one parable or illus- 
tration could bring out all the features 
of the kingdom. There were tw6 phases 
whic it was important for the dis- 


ciples to understand. One was that 
such a high estimate must be put upon 
the spiritual life of the kingdom that 
it must be put above all things else; 
and that there must be a separation 
even in this life among those who were 
outwardly of the kingdom. The first 
is brought out in the parables of the 
hidden treasure buried in the field, and 
the merchant finding the pearl of great 
Price and selling all that he has in or- 
der to buy it. The second is brought 
out in the parable of the drag-net, in 


which the unclean is thrown aside and 
the good put in baskets. 
Lesson 12—In the first lesson of the 


quarter we were given an account of 
the birth of Jesus from the gospel of 
Matthew. In the last lesson of the 


quarter —the Christmas lesson — the 
Story is told by Luke, of the birth of 
Chi t in the little town of Bethlehem, 
wh Joseph and Mary had gone for 
regist as this was the ancestral 
hom he little town was crowded and 
they could find no room anywhere ex- 
ry one of the caves in that coun- 
VY, used 


i as stables, and in which the 
Poorer travelers find shelter and food. 
Here the Christ was born. In the 
Reighborhood shepherds were herding 
their flocks by night, and to these ap- 
Peared in the starlit night a messenger 





of Jehovah and a bright light. They 
were sore afraid. After the message: 
“Be not afraid; for, behold, I bring 
you tidings of great joy, for there is 
born to you this day in the city of 
David a Savior,” followed by a heav- 
enly burst of song, the shepherds fol- 
low the star and find the Christ-child, 
as the messenger had told them. They 
tell what the messenger had said to 
them. They then return to their flocks, 
glorifying and praising God. 





Co-operative Potato Selling 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Under date of October 22, the state 
department of agriculture inquired of 
all county agents in the state of Min- 
nesota as to the prices of potatoes mar- 
keted at codperative and non-coépera- 
tive points. Replies were received 
representative of the entire potato- 
growing area of the state, together 
with a few replies from outlying and 
non-producing territory. 

Twenty cooperative market prices 
quoted indicated an average price cov- 
ering the last ten days in October of 
$1.0125. Compared with this, thirty- 
five non-codperative prices, for the 
same period of time, showed an aver- 
age of 91.85 cents. The spread be- 
tween the two amounts to 9.3 cents. 

The widest spread between codpera- 
tive and non-coéperative prices ap- 
pears at points where there is no com- 
petition. Where competition is active 
between the codperative and the non- 
coéperative shippers the spread is 
much narrower. This indicates, in the 
opinion of the department, that the 
creation of a state-wide exchange has 
had the effect of bringing up the prices 
to the farmer at competitive points. 
The benefits of such price increase go 
to all farmers within the trade area. 

Assume an exportable group of 
20,000,000 bushels (12,000,000 cwt.), the 
spread of 9.3 per cwt. indicates that 
had all the potatoes of the state been 
marketed around November 1, the co- 
operative price level would have given 
the farmers $1,096,000 more than the 
normal codperative price for the same 
period. Since approximately one-fourth 
of the potatoes of the state are coodp- 
eratively marketed this season thru 
the Minneapolis Potato Exchange, one- 
fourth of this amount, or $274,000, may 
be regarded as the pica saving to the 
farmers thru the use of the codépera- 
tive method of marketing. .This makes 
no mention of the saving that has 
come to the farmers thru the increase 
of prices due to the competition al- 
ready mentioned. 

Since the price level at the period 
under discussion was low and the nor- 
mal spread narrow, it may fairly be 
assumed that the savings indicated 
will at least be maintained for the bal- 
ance of the shipping season. The ac- 
tual saving to the potato grower can 
only be figured when the entire sea- 
son’s business is closed and the re- 
turns are all in. 

HUGH J. HUGHES. 

Director of Markets, Minnesota. 


School Legislation Needed 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We should have a law in lowa which 
will make it mandatory for all school 
districts wishing to consolidate to ap- 
ply to some competent authority who 
will have the right to appoint a com- 
mittee to survey and map out a 
boundary for such consolidated dis- 
trict. This would prevent selfish inter- 
ests from leaving small sections unpro- 
vided with proper school facilities. I 
think it might be well for us to fol- 
low the example of Nebraska and have 
a state-wide survey made, and map out 
in advance the boundaries of all future 
consolidated districts, letting the peo- 
ple consolidate when they get ready 
for it. 

I would like to see this question 
taken up by some strong member of 
the incoming legislature. 

E. P. MILNER. 

Montgomery County, lowa. 











Buy Your Flour 


direct from Oak Dale Farms 


Hundreds of thrifty farmers throughout the North- 


west have found a new way to 


money and at the same time supply their wives 
with the flour that a be very hard to dupli- 


cate on any market any price. 
farmers are buying Oak Dale FI 


Oak Dale farms. 


Highest Quality Fancy Patent 


Oak Dale Flour is not a low gr: ide flour put up in 
““clear’’—it’s not a 


a high grade s; ick. it’s nota 
“standard patent.’ It’s a real hig 
patent flour and this is guaranteed. 


Rock Bottom Prices 


Just mail the coupon and we wi 
very latest prices on flour and fee 
surprised at the money you ca 
farmers are getting their neighb« 
with them to buy in carload lot 
you buy one sack or a carload, y« 
save a considerable sum of money. 


the 


your 
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Please send me at once 


Standard Middlings. 
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Save some real 
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Austin, Minnesota 


latest prices on Flour, 
lour Middlings ‘and 


























perature—no matter ho 
the thermometer goes. 


=m) Sanitary, Non-Freezable 
(ai STOCK 
23} VATERERS 


are dependable always—and 
quality through and through. A 
great part of your profits depends 
upon the proper watering of your 
stock. Buy OK Stock Waterers 
and solve the watering problem 
for life. Styles—with or without 
water supply con nections 
Good dealers sell them. Sendfor 
FREE catalog. 


2312 Floyd Ave., 
SIOUX CITY, - IOWA 


Shipments made from Sioux 
City and Peoria, Ill. 






















Freezai 


Keep thedrinking water for your 
live stock at the proper 


tem- 
w low 
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Formed from Apollo-Keystone cid Ne 2 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting gal vanized V+’ . - 

sheets manufactured for Roofing, Siding, Tanks, Silos, “At AAV ‘ - 

Flames, Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular brand indie ates that Coppe »rSteel Seoul. “Bold by weight 
For fine residences and public buildings use Keystone Copper Steel Roofing 

Tin Plates. Write for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet containing bu 


by leading metal merchants. 
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ROOFING .. 








ilding plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Permanent Wood Silo 
Guarantee 
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INAD ILLA 


he GUARANTEED WOOD SILO 


for Ten 


Now you can build a permanent silo 
of wood—at much lower cost—-and get a 


silo tha t is guarant teed t to outlive any wood 
‘ mney in your pocket— 



























silo made. 1at means 

e sane the best Do le silo investment 
ever offe The Una Mia Silo is guaranteed 
t 1 up for ten ye n every weather condi- 
tion, except cyclones Fees Masago we will 


rebuild it absolutely fuse of charge. 


Build for Permanence 
Satisfaction and Profit! 


Unadilla Gu 

wher is the best s 

ing and milk-produ 

winter feed and for 
8 fs 


maranteed Wood Silos are recognized every- 
lage containers. All the beef-bulld- 
ing value of the crop is saved for 
feeding in the dry spells when 





Save On Feed Costs—Feed Ensilage! 


of the feeding value of the corn crop 
talks are allowed to stand 
«k in warm barns—content- 
ed stock pays yo yver 100,000 farmers, stock- 
men and dairymen have solved the winter feeding 
problem with the Unadilla Silo. 
Prove to yourself that the Guaranteed Unadilla Silo 
will serve you best—and save you the most money 
Send today for complete facts. Also ask for our spe- 
cial discount offer on early orders. Save tine— 
dress the office nearest you today. 


Farmer Agents Wanted 
CENTRAL UNADILLA SILO CO 


616 S. W. Ninth St., 341 No. Ist St., 
Des Moines, lowa. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eastern Factory, Unadilla, New York 


Save 30% to 40 
ordinaiily waste 
n the field 














ys o 
ouby Used? 


There is only one reason why Kow- 
Kare (formerly called Kow-Kure) is so 
generally used by dairymen all over 
the country. 


Wh 


Merit, proven time after time, in 
treating the ills of milking cows is the 
one answer. 

By assisting the digestive and genital 
ergans to function normally Kow-Kare 
throws off diseases and is a_ reliable 
treatment for Barrenness, Abortion, 
Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost 
Appetite, Bunches. 

Buy Kow-Kare in 70c and $1.40 


packages from feed dealers, general 


stores or druggists. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Osage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, 





Tecumseh, Neb. 

















$500 SAVED 


On 100 PIGS by FEEDING 


ACME PIG MEAL 


Equal to Milk 


A COMPLETE RATION 


FOR PIGS AND BROOD S8OWS 


—Protein 283%. 


Fed to fattening hogs for half the cost of 
lan Kage. 


$1.65 Poir unc 


500 Ib. lots 





Acme Pig Meal feeds 
five months of age. 


63.75 per hundred 
1000 Ib. lots. @3.70 per huhdred 
eee ¢3.65 per hundred 


Terms, ¢. 0. D. 
Write for Free Books and Prices 


ACME MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 2 Wheaton, Ill. 














Cream Separators 


last longer and therefore 
cost less per year of service. 
Over 2,500,000 in daily use. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


De Laval 











Fistula =" Poll Evil 
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Se rainG 1G BROTHERS, 211 Unies @tech Yards, Chicago 
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{re EEDING G QUESTIONS] 





Brood Sow Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What do you advise feeding brood 


sows at breeding time? What do you 


advise feeding them at farrowing 
time?” 
In the case of sows which are in only 


> flesh, 


self-feeders of corn 


it is a good plan to put 
and tank- 
age for two or three weeks previous to 
breeding time. If the rapidly 
gaining in flesh at this time, the prob- 
abilities are that they will have slight- 
ly larger litters than would otherwise 
be the case. After breeding, an aver- 
age daily ration of one-third of a pound 
of tankage and enough corn to keep 
the sows gaining at the rate of about 
two-thirds of a pound daily answers 
the purpose very nicely. For the first 
three days after farrowing feed 
lightly and then gradually in- 
crease until within ten days the suck- 
ling sow may be put on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage. 


moderate 
them on 


SOWS are 


two or 
very 


Oats vs. Corn for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise feeding oats, 
either ground or whole, to 130-pound 
pigs running in the corn field? Oats 
are 32 cents a bushel, corn 55 cents, 
and tankage $95 a ton.” 

As a general rule it is not worth 
while to consider a feed for 
hogs unless they are selling for less 
than one-half as much per bushel as 
corn. In case the hogs are being car- 
ried along rather slowly, however, or 
the tankage is extremely high priced, 
it may be worth while to feed as much 
as a pound of oats per pig daily. In 
any we would continue to depend 
chiefly on corn and tankage, feeding at 
least two or three parts of corn for 
each part of oats and at least 
fourth of a pound of tankage per 
daily. 


Oats as 


case 


one- 


pig 





Baby Beef Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have twenty calves weighing be- 
tween 400 and 500 pounds, which I 
wish to finish for the spring market. I 
have plenty of clover hay and corn and 
oats which I can grind. I can buy 
some oil meal if you think it advisable. 
Should the corn be_ shelled _ before 
grinding or ground with the cob?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
gradually get these calves onto an av- 
erage daily ration of 12 or 13 pounds 
of corn and cob meal, 2 pounds oil 
meal and 2 or 3 pounds of clover hay. 
If fed in this way the calves should 
gain a little better than two pounds 
per head daily and should be in high 
flesh for the May or June market. 


Lamb Feeding Problem 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“We are starting a car load of 60- 
pound lambs on feed, and at the pres- 
ent time are feeding about a pound of 
shelled corn per head daily, together 
with all the good alfalfa hay they care 
to eat. Up to what point should we 
increase the corn? Would it be a good 
plan to add a little oats to the ration? 
At what weight should we market 
these lambs? How long should it take 
to put these lambs into prime 
tion?” 

At the Nebraska station a year or 
two ago they fed one lot of 60-pound 
lambs for eighty-five days on an av- 
erage daily ration of 1.16 pounds of 
corn ond 1.44 pounds of alfalfa hay. 
Another lot of lambs was fed almwst 
exactly the same ration except that 
oats was substituted for a part of the 
corn. The corn and alfalfa lambs re- 
quired for 100 pounds of gain 380 
pounds of corn and 471 pounds of al- 


condi- 








falfa, whereas the lambs which 

oats in their ration required “- 
pounds of corn, 167 pounds of oat d 
421 pounds of alfalfa. The 


without oats made average daily 


of .305 pounds, and those with 

.288 pounds. It took 167 poun f 
oats to take the place of 100 p is 
of corn and 50 pounds of alfalfa 

With prices as they generally pr ] 
it evidently does not pay to sub 

oats for corn in the lamb ration il 
meal, however, may be decidedly th 
while. In this Nebraska expe) t 
there was another lot of lambs h 
received an average daily rati if 
1.04 pounds of corn, .26 poun l 
meal and 1.36 pounds alfalfa 

These lambs gained .337 pound er 


head daily and required for 100 px is 
of gain 307 pounds of corn, 78 p: is 
of oil meal and 403 pounds alfalfa 


With oil meal prices as they gen: 'y 
prevail it may pay to add oil meal to 
a corn and alfalfa hay ration, ho 
with oil meal so high this year in rela. 
tion to corn it may be good policy to 
depend on corn and alfalfa hay alone, 


Our correspondent must watch his 


lambs and depend on his own judg: 
ment as to how much corn to feed. 
Perhaps he can increase the ration up 
to as much as 1.6 pounds of corn per 
lamb daily. When these lambs reach 
a weight of 80 to 90 pounds it w be 
a good plan to let them go to market 


Hog Tonic 


An Towa correspondent writes 
Vill you please suggest a formula 
for making a hog tonic containing cha 
coal, lime, sulphur, ete.? I have en 
such a formula in Wallaces’ Farn 
We suggest that our correspondent 
try a mixture of about four part har- 
three parts finely ground |ime- 
air-slacked lime, two parts 


coal, 
stone or 


common salt, one part sulphur, and 
one part copperas. Three parts wood 
ashes, bone meal or rock pho ite 
might be added to this mixture if con- 
venient. In a North Carolina experi- 
ment, a mixture of this type, when 
fed to runty hogs which were me- 


what wormy, increased the rate of gain 
by from twenty to fifty per cent, and 
decreased the cost of gain by several 
dollars a hundred. As to whether or 
not such a tonic would prove equally 
successful in the case of pigs which 


were perfectly healthy to start with, 
we do not know. The tonic was put in 
a small trough and set before the pigs 


where they could get at it whenever 
they wished. 


Fattening Ewes 


A Missouri correspondent writé 

“I would like to know of some exper 
iments in the feeding of old eop. 
Aged ewes were recently elling 
around $3.50 per hundred on the St. 
Joseph market. With corn at 75 cents 
a bushel, oilmeal at $3.25 per hundred, 
and alfalfa hay at $17 to $22 per ton, I 


wondered if there might not be 8 

money in fattening old sheep.” 
At the Montana experiment station 

they found that aged ewes made 
age daily gains of .18 pounds a m- 
pared with .27 pounds for lambs on the 
same kind of feed. The aged ew re 
quired from 50 to 75 per cent - 
0 


feed to produce a hundred pou! 
gain than either the lambs or yearling 
wethers. 

Ewes are now selling so low 
may be a good opportunity for the 
who likes sheep and is well situat 
handle sheep to buy them for breeding 
purposes. As a feeding proposito 


that it 
1an 
1 to 





however, we are not so very ent! 
astic about ewes even at present low 
prices, unless the man who is buy ing 


them has already had some experiencé 
along this line. 
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[The Dairy 


B _ r eade rs are invited to contribute their experi- 
his department. Questions concerning dairy 
ment will be cheerfully answered. 


Oats for “Milk Cows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How is ground oats mixed with 
wheat bran for milk cows? Is ground 
oats mixed with bran just as good as 
ground corn mixed with bran?” 

At the Massachusetts experiment 
station they found that 4% pounds of 
ground oats mixed with 3.2 pounds of 
pran and fed in connection with 19 
pounds of mixed hay was just as good 
as when 4% pounds of corn meal was 
fed instead of the oats. We are a lit- 
tle bit inclined to question this ex- 
periment and ordinarily would expect 
the ground oats to be worth only 90 to 
95 per cent as much as the ground 
corn. In a Wisconsin experiment they 
found that ground oats was worth 
about 12 per cent more than wheat 
bran. Under present price conditions, 
we would be inclined to depend on a 
mixture of about three parts ground 
oats, two parts ground corn and not 
more than one part of wheat bran. 
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Holstein Men Plan Membership 
Drive 

At a meeting of the board of di- 

rectors of the Iowa Holstein-Freisian 

Association held during their second 


guarantee sale at Des Moines, arrange- 
ments were made for holding a mem- 
bership drive of the Holstein breeders 
in the state some time during the 
month of January. An open meeting 
will be held probably on January 5 
and 6, either at Des Moines or Wa- 
terloo, at which President E. D. Ait- 
ken, of the Holstein-Freisian Asso- 
ciation will be present. At this time 
the details of the plan for the member- 
ship drive will be worked out. The 
membership dues in the Iowa associa- 
tion are $1 per head for pure bred ani- 
mals and 25 cents per head for grades. 
They employe a secretary who spends 
his time working for the interest of 
the breeders in the state. 

The matter of sending Holstein bulls 
to France was also taken up at this 
meeting. They are asking the breed- 
ers of lowa to contribute fifty bulls for 
this purpose. The sentiment of the 
meeting seemed favorable to this and 
undeubtedly a large portion of lowa’s 


quota will be furnished. 


The Points of a Good Dairy Cow 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What are some of the features of a 

good dairy cow?” 

In buying a grade dairy cow, one of 


the first things to consider is her size. 
Other things being equal, a big cow 
will not only give more milk than a 
small cow, but she will give slightly 
more milk per pound of feed. This 
was quite conclusively proved in the 
Wisconsin dairy cow competition sev- 
eral years ago. Moreover, a big cow 
has considerably more butcher value 
when her days of usefulness at the 
pail are at an end. 

Of the strictly dairy qualifications 
the most important are the udder and 
teats. For the comfort of the man 
Who does the milking, the cow should 
have four moderate-sized, easy-milking 
teats. The udder should be large and 
Well shaped before milking and should 
Collapse after milking so as to be free 
from undesirable fleshiness. The cow 
Should look healthy and vigorous, with 
® bright eye, a deep chest and a large 
barre] 

Aside from size, vigor and a good 


udder, there is very little which counts 
for much. The other points may mean 
Something to the pure-bred dairy fan- 
Cier, but from the standpoint of the 
Practical farmer who is milking grade 
Cows they mean practically nothing. 


A Year in the Open 


URING the year just closing 
HEBE and its relation to the 
dairy industry has been brought 

to the forefront of dairying thought 
and has been made the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. This has resulted 
largely from the campaign of edu- 
cational advertising which the Hebe 
Company has been conducting in this 
and other farm journals. This out-in- 
the-open discussion has demonstrated 
that the opposition to HEBE has 
been inspired largely either by preju- 
dice, misrepresentation of the facts 
or misunderstanding of the nature and 
purposes of HEBE and the manner 
in which it is being advertised and 
marketed. 


During this discussion many ques- 
tions have been asked and answered 
and many charges reflecting against the 
product have been aired and refuted. 


Although presented in a variety of 
forms the charges against HEBE, when 
reduced to fundamentals resolved 
themselves into these two points :— 


1. The belief that HEBE will injure 
the dairy industry by being mar- 
keted as a substitute for evap- 
orated and condensed whole 
milk. 


2. The belief that in HEBEskimmed 
milk is used simply as a means 
of bringing cocoanut fat on the 
market in competition with but- 
ter fat. 


In the advertising published in farm 
journals and in the correspondence 
resulting from this form of advertising 
these points have been answered frank- 
ly and fairly. In answer to the first it 
has been shown that :— 


HEBE is not being advertised or 
marketed either as evaporated or con- 
densed whole milk or as a substitute 
for it or a substitute for anything else 
—but that HEBE is produced, labeled, 


table fat) for definite uses (cooking, 
baking, coffee) and as such is building 
its own market and thus increasing the 
general consumption of dairy products. 


In answer to the second point it has 
been shown that :— 


HEBE is not being used as a means 
of bringing cocoanut fat to the market 
but that the converse of this is true— 
that a small amount of cocoanut fat is 
merely the vehicle by which a large 
amount of skimmed milk is being 
brought to the market as a cooking 
medium. In the production of every 
hundred pounds of HEBE, two hun- 
dred and ten pounds of skimmed milk 
and only seven and eight-tenths pounds 
of cocoanut fat are used. This small 
amount of non-dairy ingredient is 
there merely to supply the large 
amount of dairy ingredient with the 
shortening and other elements neces- 
sary to make it desirable as a cooking 
medium. The cocoanut fat in HEBE 
serves a purpose similar to the pur- 
poses served by salt in butter and 
gelatine and flavoring extracts in ice 
cream—to make the dairy ingredient 
more readily salable for the uses in- 
tended 


As can be seen in this brief review of 
the year’s development in the HEBE 
discussion the Hebe Company has dili- 
gently sought to give to the rank and 
file of the dairy industry all of the 
facts by which they may judge the 
product and know how it will affect 
their business. It has always been the 
belief of this Company that the dairy- 
men should have these facts and that 
it is for the best interest of the dairy 
industry as well as the Hebe Company 
to give the broadest publicity to 
all matters that directly affect the 
industry. 


It is only partial knowledge that is 
dangerous and that is why many dairy- 
men and leaders of dairy thought, 





advertised and marketed as a new and 
distinctive product (a compound of 
evaporated skimmed milk and vege- 


after learning all of the facts, have 
come to see HEBE in a different light 
in its relation to the dairy industry, 


The HEBE situation is discussed at length in the booklet 
“The Missing Third” —a copy of which will be sent free on 
request to the Hebe Company, 3256 Consumers Bldg., Chicago, 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 





Clean Cows Mean Clean Milk 


Long. thick hatr on your stabied cows catches dirt 
and filth; the most careful milker can’t keep {t out 
of the milk pall. Clip the cows every three or four 
weeks on flanks and udder; makes cleaning before 
milking a quick, easy job. Use the Stewart No. 1 
Machine—runs easily, laste a lifetime. Clips horses 
also. Complete, only $14 at your dealer's, or send 
$2 and pay balance on arrival, 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A117,5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


to purchase a silo, have it shipped 
early and haul in the winter on good 
roads. Corn Belt hollow tile silos, 
thoroly and beautifully glazed, are per- 
manent, fire proof, paint proof, repair 
proof. Include tile chute, tile feed room, 
steel back ladder and hip roof rafters. 
Special discounts for early shipments 


THE CORN BELT SILO COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois Brazil, Indiana 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinds of 
Carioad lote and less at lowest prices—Ask 


for our price list 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, |OWA 

















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
Buy the best silo first and save 

money, time and worry 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Established 1885 
Kansas City, Missouri 














40 Cordsa 


by One Men with 

new om fame 6.07, your rag fuel i 

than 2c a cord, then supply big demand 

for fire wood at $20 a cord up. Beat the 
Coal Shortage! 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Over 61 H-P. 310 strokes a minute, Wheel 
iy to move, cheap and easy to run. 

Boner rung other machinery when not sawin, 
a —- lever starts and stops saw white 
e@ runs. Cash or Easy Payments. 30 
Daye’ Trial. =e Cee en Send 
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Sure, you want bigger poul- Gi 
fi 
hat do your profits depend Fa 
= at ese things---num- i 
r of strong, healcny chicks 
tie hatched---cost of hatching 4 
aw them---the price you get for ¢> 
yy them Cu 
“ a ‘e's the way to get bigger 74 
atte the X-Ray 


Incubator the AQ 
oultry bus f 


20 Esclesivo X- Ray‘ t 
Features 


insure thene results-- each / 
one ia for your convenience 4 


4 


x 
Generator, 
Tray, Automatic snip. 
Avtiinatis Re ula: 
rey, = 
features make th 


x icke. 

The X-Ray 
Brooder 

fs as far ahead of the ordinary brood- 

eras the X-Ray Incubstor ts abead of 

ordinary incubetors 


"Tey aakee roomy, well i 
ed, well-ventilated, cor- 


- ve 
Get this big cate 
bes, free 
\ Select the machine thet suits your 
needs and we will ship it to you on 
the first train 
Express Prepaid 


-RAY INCUBATOR cat 
7 $81 X-Ray Buliding — 
“Des Moines, 








19 Eggs A Day From 
23 Hens, In Winter 


Mr. Duni’s Hens Increased Every 
Day. Plan is Easily Tried. 











“We have 28 chickens and hadn't had 
an egg all winter. In five days after 
feeding Ton Sung, we got 4 to 5 eggs a 
day; in three weeks, we were getting 10 to 


12 @ day; in five weeks we got 15 eggs n 


day.”"—John Dunit, Box 102, 
iE / Cherry Valley, Pa 
Mr. DPuni started giving 
Don Sung in January, in 
zero weather He now 
kee his hens busy in win 
ter Avhen hens usually loaf. 
A trial costs nothing 
Here's our offer 

Give your hens Don 
sults for one month. If you don't find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 
ecientific tonic and conditioner t is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen's 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack 
age by mail prepaid 

BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
214 Columbia Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind, 


How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the present 
high prices of feed and splendid prices 
for eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers 
were rough; combs pale, and only a 
few laying. I tried different remedies 
and finally sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, lowa, for two 52c 
packages of Walko Tonix 1 could see a 
change right away Their feathers be- 
came smooth and glossy; combs red, and 
they began laying fin I had been get 
ting only a few eggs a day I now get 
five dozen My pullets hatched in April 
are laying fins 

M ath Minn. 


Sung and watch re- 


Heimer, Adams 
More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the -basket? 
Write today Let us prove to you that 
Walko Tonix will make your hens lay 
Send 52c for a package on our guarantee 
—your money back if not satisfied 


Walker | Remedy Co., Dept. 21, Waterloo, lowa 


eze 


lease mention this paper when writing 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute 


their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfuliy answered. 








The Obvious 


oneself for fail- 
but to know 


It is easy to excuse 
ing to notice the unusual, 
that something is wrong, to look for 
remote and then to find the 
cause under your overlooked be- 
cause it was so obvious, is what brings 
chagrin. 


causes, 


nose, 


A breeder of fine chickens spent 
several hundred dollars in his stock; 
put them in a good house, fed the best 
of food, and gave pure, clean water, 
but his flock did not thrive. He wrote 
to poultry experts at the agricultural 
colleges, and got back excellent advice 

but it didn’t hit the case because the 
chickens were simply alive with lice. 
The house was new and supposedly 
clean, but the sparrows had nested in 
under the windows and brought mites. 
And the lice just grew. Probably one 
fowl had a few, and perhaps another 
got out of condition, and lice multiply 
much more rapidly on a sick fowl, 
the trouble grew. Any poultry breeder 
can imagine how foolish the owner of 
that flock felt when he brought a poul- 
try expert to his flock and-learned the 
trouble. 

Again, 
enough We are 


breeders do not feed 
amazed at times at 
the small food given to 
flocks The complaint is, “They don’t 
lay.”” Of course they don’t lay! Eggs 
and the material for 
the eggs are 


some 


allowance of 


are manufactured, 
egEes be at hand ere 
made 

When hens get thin and fail to lay, 
star- 


must 


is disease or 
barren of 


whether it 
The range may be 
food instead of teeming with food. No 
one can tell the condition of the fowls 
without handling them This is the 
best test of proper feeding, handle and 
look for nearby 
Rarely 
due to 


consider 
vation 


weigh It is well to 
reasons for trouble 
breaks of disease 


causes 


are out- 


unusual 


Handle With Care 


examination throws 
the cause of death of a 
and should be held when- 
to be an epidemic of 
who holds 
st-mortem examination should 
areful in handling the fowl, 
work \ ith rubber 
sore on the 


A post-mortem 
light on dis- 
fowl, 

there seems 
disease, 


but the 
this pos 


eased 
ever 
operator 


be very « 
and should 
If there 
there may be 
ing a normal 


gloves 
is a crack or hand, 
danger even from dress 
fowl. In one instance 
which came to our personal attention, 
jagged tear in her hand 
fowl for dinner. This 
in part 


a lady cut a 
while dre 
later showed infection, 
the cause of her death. 

To be cautious is not to be nervous; 
the more one knows of the dangers of 
infection, the more careful they be 
“Nerves” are shown by unrea- 
Caution is awareness of 


sing’ a 


and was 


come 
soning fears. 
danger. 


Poor Biddy 


way, supposed to 
chickens; tell 


with my hen,” 


“By the 
know something 
me what is the matter 
a lady asked us today. 

This is the history of 
hen had a clutter in her throat three 
days ago. Since she was first discov- 
ered, poor Biddy has been given three 
teaspoonfuls of straight kerosene, a ta- 
of castor oil, and fed only 
water and sprinkled 
What must her little 


you 
about 


are 


the case The 


blespoon 
bread soaked in 
with red pepper. 
insides be like! 

It would be well to remember in 
treating hens that they are living, suf- 
fering creatures, and some regard must 
be had for their comfort. 

Kerosene and turpentine are both 
used for medicinal purposes, but either 
should be mixed with an equal quanti- 











ty of sweet oil or melted lard. A diet 
of bread, water and red pepper is 
likely to cause inflammation of the 
crop. Stimulants for the reproductive 
organs will in time cause serious dis- 
turbances. 

Good luck in curing hens of disease 
is likely to bring more sick hens to be 
cured. If we will rely more upon plen- 

of room, pure air, good food, clean 
water, and no drafts, disease will grad- 
ually disappear from our flocks. 


Bourbon Reds and Narragansett 
Turkeys 


A subscriber writes: 

“Are the Narragansett 
healthy as the Bourbon reds? Can you 
keep them tame and on the place? 
They attain so much greater weight 
than the Bourbon Reds that I thought 
I would like to try them. I raised 
twenty-three Reds this year and had 
some almost grown that took black- 
head or something, I don’t know what.” 

There may be as much difference in 
the vitality of two flocks of Narragan- 
sett turkeys and of Bourbon Red tur- 
keys as there is between a healthy and 
a sickly flock of chickens. Vitality 
isn’t a matter of breed, but of strain. 
The Narragansett breeders claim their 
breed is the healthiest of all breeds. 
The Bourbon Red breeders, the Bronze 
breeders, the Black turkey breeders, 
the slate turkey breeders, and the 
White Holland breeders, make the 
same claim. A yes or no answer can 
not be given to this question. 

Turkeys are instinctively wild in 
their tas and habits, but much de- 
pends on the grower. A nervous breed- 
er of turkeys will have a wild flock as 
a rule. It is that the Bourbon 
Reds stay closer the farm build- 
ings. If regular hours for feeding are 
established, and the flock fed about 4 
o'clock each afternoon at the same 
place, one could almost set a clock by 
the time the turkeys of any breed turn 
towards the barnyard. Being farm 
broke is largely a matter of training. 

We would advise this breeder to 
and disinfect the turkey runs 
thoroly, and choose breeders with 
thought for vitality since 
has had blackhead this year. It is 
well to give Epsom salts every three 
weeks to turkeys whether or not they 
seem to need it; the salts are good for 
the liver, and in a measure, a precau- 
tion again blackhead. 


Feeding een to tiene 


The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
investigated a case in which a large 
proportion of the hogs shipped from a 
certain ranch were found to be tuber 
culous when examined at the packing 
house, while at the same time it was 
learned that practically all the poultry 
on the farm had the disease to a seri- 
ous degree It was learned that it 
had been the custom at this place to 
throw all of the dead hens over into the 
hog yard, where they were greedily 
eaten. A pair of tuberculous hens from 
this affected farm were shipped to the 
bureau laboratories and were fed to a 
pair of healthy pigs two or three 
months old. The result was that both 
pigs became tuberculous. 


turkeys as 


tes 


said 
about 


clean 
very 


special she 


“Going It Blind” 


A customer in a_ grocery store 
turned down the offer of eggs stamped 
with the date of laying. “I'd rather go 
it blind than have my eggs dated,” she 
told the grocer. “I'd lose my taste for 
them if I saw their age.” 

It is well to advertise “Fresh Eggs” 
on the carton, together with the name 
and address of the farmer, but that is 
enough, 


———— 


Get thirty to forty percent more 
eggs from the same flock by feed. 
ing : SEMI-SOLID D BUTTERMILK. 
Pay your egg an ee may be ~ : 

feeding this wonderful erful food and er bd 


mm... Tonic as weil as a Feed) 

mi-Solid Buttermilk isa highly ny- 
ae. poultry feed and the best tonic 
and conditioner. Contains no injurious 
ys fresh indefinitely, 
it will keep your hens laying al} 
winter. Be sure to a the gen- 
uine Semi-Solid ree 

Write or order toda 


CONSGLIDATED PRODUCTS C0, 


Dept. 1609 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 











Help feed the world 
and make more 


tS “Successful 
Sprouters. amous booklet, 
Care and Feeding of 
Turkeys,"’ 10 cents, 
4. &. Glerest, President and Gonersi Manager 
@ES wowes tucusaToR CQ «81 Gecond St. Bes Moines. Is. 














Latest end best 

Poultry Book pages, 215 beautif 

hatching, rearing, feeding and disease in‘ 

Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 63 , 

varieties and BABY CHICKS, Telis bow to 
fowls, eggs, incubstors, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 

£ Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 1(5*Clarinde,iows 

PAW highest 


Ww* prices for Live and 
Dressed Poultry, Veal, Dressed Hogs, etc. 
Send for tags and quotations. 
THEO, CUNY COMPANY, 
325 W. So. Water Bt., Chicago {nots 


PLYMOUTH — mS. 
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Special White | Rock Offer 


Ten early hatched pullets and a 85.00 cockerel, 
$25.00; 300 early hatched cockerels, big fellows, 
priced to sell; 200 Buff Orpington cocker. 
els, og 3 quality. Write at once for fa!! price 
list. C, A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa. 





I IG snow-white Fishel White Rock co: 

sale, Broad backs, low taile. From { 
ning pen and range stock. Good layers, ¢ 
Murle Mills. New Providence, lowa. 





I ARRED Rocks—Second cockerel bre 
exhibition pullet at Heart of Amer! 

Cockerels, both matings; also pens, trios 
B. Popham, R. 5, Chillicothe, Mo. 
I ARRED Rock cockerels, heavy bone 
legs, from heavy laying strain, $2.50 ar 
taken immediate ly. Mrs. Vernie Mount, C} 


H ALL BAC K strain w hite Plymouth RK 
erels. We have them with quality at f 


to 610.00, Willis Kaise r, Canton, IIll., Route 





I ARR ED Rock coc kerels, big boned, barre 
skin, bred to lay, farm raised, €3.00 ea 


Nichols, West Liberty, lowa 





I ARRED Rock cockerels—prize winners 
$5.00 and $10.00; also fine pullets, L. 


Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





T ARRED Rock cockerels from Hog 
flock, Thompson and Parks strain, Mre 
Orcutt, Coggan, lowa 





LANGSHARS. 
mpuor LOT GHBR E D Blac k L anaihan an cocke 
_ each. Mra. T. E Roberts, Tecumseh, > 


| 1G Black Langsbans—utility laying str 
show stock, guaranteed. Osterfoss, H 


DUCKS 
YOR SALE—WHld Mallard ducks, one fifty 
fifteen per dozen. Can't be beat for the 
hunting purpores. Holder of Federal Mc¢ 
2596 and State license No. 6151. E. E, Harvey 
( Calhoun Gounty, lowa. 
+E colored Rouen ducks, $2.50; Whit 
; colored Muscovies, 82.25: wh 
and Toulouse geese, @5.00. Carl Narves 
sett, lowa. 
PS RE bred Pekin ducks, Van Antwerp 
Vill sell for $3.00 straight if taken this 
Mrs. Mary Stinogel, Lohrville, lowa. 








PET STOCK 

Read THE RABBIT JO 
8t. Francis, Wisconsin. TT‘ 
$1.00. Trial subscription 


RABBIT 


FERRETS FOR SALE 


Order quick. EDWARD LEAR, Rivers 





DOGS. 
German Shepherd, Atredale, Collie and Old | 
Shepherd 


Brood matrons, puppies, farm helpers. Te! 
" for instructive list. 
WwW. R. Watson, Box 1906, Oakland. Low 


Collie and Shepherd Pups 


Natural heelers. Males, $15; females, ¢7.50 Gus? 
anteed. Picture, 10c. R. Ellis, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 
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poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry mang yt ae | 
as follows: 8¢ per word per insertion if the 
four to eight consecutive times, and 7c per werd 

per insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 

gecutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge ig 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part ef the 
advertisement, and each initial or number is counted 

onesvord. 1 advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, post- 
al or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received at least eight days before 
dste of issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
dress all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


= 


Des Moines, iowa. 








LEGHORNS. 


CHIX-EGGS WHITE LEGHORNS 


Champion Layers — 
230-800 English and American strains. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Special offer on orders 
poked now. Catalog free. SAUDERS LEGHORN 
FARM, Box 80, Grabil, Indiana. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


*The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
ceckerels and pullets. G, M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 
C. WHITE Leghorns, 292-egg line; winners egg- 
S. laying contest; champions Iowa State Fatr. 
H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Ia. 











Cockerels, $3 to $5 





URE bred Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
at $1.50 and 62.00 each. Mrs. Andrew Belling, 
Sheldon, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 62.00 each. 
W. H. Miller, Battle Creek, lowa, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 








improve flocks with my R.1. Reds. 


Guaranteed ers carry lines of 

my best birds. S. or R. C., bred 

for utility or show, Sent on approval. 
Catalog free. 


704 Kenwood Ave, (7; 
GARBISCH Rete ote Phare ledonct Rats MISTIN min 


ARGE boned 8. C. dark red cockerels from prize 
winning stock, good laying strain, 63.00, $5.00, 
7.00. Mrs. John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa. 

















OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Red cockerels. Dark 
R red, large bone, March and April hatch, $3.00 to 
6Weach. Mra. O. S. West, Paullina, lowa. 





C. RED cockerels, large, dark red, from heavy 
R. laying 6 82.00 to 64.00 each. Mrs. James 
Vanderver, Route 3, Grinnell, lowa. 


LASSY, dark Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
/ cocks and cockerels, winter laying strain, 63.00 to 
6.00. Mrs. P.O. Stone, Ontario, lowa. 








OSE Comb Red cockerels, large type, April 
hatched, from excellent layers, $2.00 to $2.50. 
Harry Kurtz, Cushing, lowa. 





ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
jaying etrain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
land Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 





RSALE—Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erele—dark red color—@3.00 each. Mrs. Wm. 
Johnson, Newhall, lowa. 





Good color, extra 


@ C. Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
N) Mrs. John 1. 


» Quality birds, $2.50 to $2.75 apiece. 
Lind, Kiron, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Rea cockerels, $2.50 
0 .~ 83.00 each. Clarence Justice, Guthrie Cen- 
ter, lowa. 





ARGE boned dark Red Rose and Single Comb 
cockerels, $2.50. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 





OQRPIKGTONS. 
ween 
QINGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels, farm 
O raised. For quick sale, $3.00 eack. Eggs in sea- 
ton, Jacob Orns, Newton, lowa, Route 5. 








SINGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels, extra 
0 well bred from heavy laying strain, $3.00 each. 
Martin Lauterbach, Iowa Falls, lowa. 





~~ Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale; 
Cook and Golden strains. P.J. Bridges, Wil- 
wn Junction, lowa. 





N C. BUFF Orpington cockerels. Good laying 
\, strain. Farm raised, $3.00 to $5.00. Paul Arnold, 
Calumus, lowa, ‘ 





CINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, #2.00 each. 
0 Mrs. J. M. Harman, R. 6, Sac City, lowa. 





RB your Buff Orpington breeding cockerels early 
of Owens Bros., Route 8, Traer, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





nnnnnnnoe, 
3000 WHITE Leghorn hens, $2.00 each; 
UL pullets, @2.25 each; cockerels, $2.50 each. 
Barred Kock, White Rock, Rhode Island Red pullets, 
"50 each; cockerela, @3.50. Catalog free. Baby 
Click ordera booked for 1921. Capacity 600,000. 
FARROW-HIRSH CO.. Peoria, I!1. 


(jFESE—Toutouse, Africans, 
Ducke—Rouens, Pekins, Runners, Muscovies. 
Turkeys—Bronze, White Holland, Bourbon Reds. 
Chickens—Orpingtons, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds. 
Cetalog 4c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 








Embdens, Chinas. 





EST baby chicks, purebred, guaranteed. Ten 
A Varieties, laying strains, 18c to 26c, postpaid. 
pcg orders now, February delivery. Third sea. 
a Free catalog, Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, Iii. 


ARRED Rock cockerels. Husky birds and good 
ie barring. Price $3.00. A few White Holland tur- 
ty forsale. Large and healthy; €7.00 apiece. 

". Guy Middleton, Eagle Grove, lowa. 
ee 


Giaxt Bronze turkeys. Vigorous, free range 

= — Choice birds at reasonable prices. Write 
w , 

®t hmgena Roy Wilkins, Miltonvaie, Kansas. 











pres bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, ducks 
fo geese. Baby chicks. Price list free. 
on Rowson, Route 6, Hampton, lowa. 


Witz Rocks, S. C. Reds. Cockerels for sale. 
Pri breeders. 





con inners wherever shown. Grand 
right. Harms Bros., Forest, Ill. 





) HITE Holland turkeys, Barred Rock cockerels, 
Felten’ ~_ African guineas. Mrs. Frank Wallace, 





Housing Geese 
A subscriber asks: 


“Is it necessary to house geese in 
cold weather? Is it all right to put 
them in with the chickens? When are 
they picked?” 

Geese should be housed in an open 
shed in cold or wet weather—a shed 
which is open to the south, tight on the 
other three sides and dry underneath. 

It is well to have the permanent 
home of the geese fixed for their win- 
ter quarters. They do not take kindly 
to change prior to the breeding season. 
A flock once established is profitable 
for several years. When geese are 
once mated they are generally faith- 
ful to their mates. 


Young geese under eighteen months 
should never be live picked. Old geese 
should only be plucked when the 
feathers are ripe. Breeding geese can 
not be reasonably expected to yield a 
crop of feathers and lay vigorous, 
hatchable eggs. 





Origin of White Wyandottes 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“Please tell me the origin of White 


Wyandottes. Is there a Single Comb 
White Wyandotte?” 
Mr. I. K. Felch, veteran poultry 


judge and a lifelong breeder of White 
Wyandottes, said in a history of White 
Wyandottes. “The origin is claimed 
to be from an albino from the Silver 
Wyandottes, There was resource fo 
white fowls to mate with them, and 
albino Plymouth Rocks, Rose Comb 
Hamburgs with yellow legs—some nov- 
ices may not know that up to a cer- 
tain date White Hamburgs were ad- 
mitted with yellow legs—and even 
Rose Comb White Leghorns, females 
from all these sources were utilized 
in producing White Wyandottes. Sub- 
sequently a cross of these albino males 
on Light Brahma hens were used. 
Thus it will be seen that the present 
White Wyandottes are composite in 
their make-up.” 

The Standard does not recognize a 
Wyandotte as single comb. Single 
comb sports are thrown from the 
standard White Wyandotte, but these 
are disqualified and should be culled. 
Otherwise the flock will continue to 
throw a larger per cent of singles, and 
the egg trade be most disappointing 
if eggs are sold for hatching. A pure 
Rose Comb male mated to a single 
comb female will throw all rose combs, 
but if a rose comb male has been 
hatched from a mating of rose comb 
and single comb, he will throw about a 
third single combs, and the breeder 
who bought him to improve his flock 
would have a right to feel thoroly dis- 
appointed and cheated if he paid the 
price of a good male. 





Limberneck 

Limberneck seems to have been un- 
usually prevalent this past year. What 
the cause is and what the cure is the 
subject of discussion by Professor Wil- 
kins and Professor Dutcher of the 
Minnesota University. 

Limberneck has been attributed to 
the eating of carrion, or decayed flesh. 
Replies to a questionnaire sent out to 
poultrymen, give as cause for suspi- 
cion: decayed potatoes, spoiled let- 
tuce, moldy grain, spoiled canned veg- 
etables, such as corn, beans, peas and 
asparagus; dead chickens, rats, go- 
phers, spoiled green cut bone, tainted 
meat scraps, loose smut of barley, pol- 
ished rice, intestinal parasites, bac- 
teria, maggots, paint skins, spoiled cot- 
tonseed or linseed meal or blood meal, 
toxin in the larva of a specific fly, rock 
salt and other forms of salt, excessive 
amounts of fattening feeds. 


Of the larvae of the green bottle fly, 
the professors say: “On September 7 
our attention was called to a hog 
which had died of a paralytic condition 
which seems to be quite prevalent over 
the state. The head of this hog was 
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Make Every Field HogZight 
Good Fencing protects your live stock and growing crops. 
After harvest you can pasture fields as desired. From year 


to year you can rotate crops scientifically. In fact, good fenc- 
ing is essential to modern, profitable farming. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 


Electrically Welded Farm Fencing 


helps put farming on a business basis. It puts fields 
entirely under your control, enabling you to farm 


them most profitably. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing is made by us from the ore to 


finished product. Manufacturing is perfected, quality uni- ¥ 
form, and every rod guaranteed. Heights and designs tor Y, 


every farm purpose. Joints electrically welded, making a one- i 

piece fabric of great strength and durability. No wraps or ties Wi 
to add weight, hold moisture and work loose. At your dealers, éy, 
Write for Catalog. No. 201. y 


Pittsburgh Steel Company § 


756 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago San Francisco 


New Yorks 


Memphis Dallas “ 44 
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“Ghe man who has good things to sell 


And goes and whispers in a well 
Will never reap as many dollars 


As he who climbs a tree and hollers.”’ 
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NLESS people know that you have some- 
thing to sell, you won't have any buyers. 
how are they to know unless you tell them? 


But 


The classified section in our poultry department 
is there for your and your neighbors’ benefit— 


Have you re- 
ceived your 
copy of the 
circular, “‘Get- 
ting Results?” It 
will prove inter- 
esting to you, 
and may be had 
for the asking. 


it is there as a go-between for the buyers and sell- 
ers of poultry and eggs., Join the rest of the folk 
who believe in hollering from the tree-tops and 
make your wants known to the many thousand 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


The orders are there waiting for some one to fill 
them. Start your advertisement now and get 


your share of these orders. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 





placed on a large, screened cage, con- 
taining a number of green bottle flies. 
On September 15, 100 larvae were 
taken from this head and fed to a 
White Leghorn cockerel. Limberneck 
symptoms developed in a few hours, 
and in a short time the cockerel was 
dead. This is the first case of lim- 
berneck that we have been able to pro- 
duce under experimental conditions. 
The larvae of the green bottle fly were 
allowed to feed on the carcass of the 
White Leghorn from the above case, 
and on September 19, 212 larvae were 
fed to a Rhode Island chick weighing 
400 grams. The chick died the same 
day. The head of this chick was in- 
verted and the bird attempted to walk 
backwards. 

“Limberneck is said to be the result 
of a toxic poison obtained by devouring 
the larvae of the green bottle fly, but 
there may be other causes.” 





Always Give Name and Address 


A Missouri subscriber who fails to 
give his name asks for the addresses 
of several good poultry papers. Such 
inquiries are answered by personal let- 
ter, and if he will repeat the inquiry 
and give his address, it will receive im- 
mediate reply. 


Advertising 
Dept. 





Des Moines, Iowa 


WYWARNDOTTEBNS. 





W HITE Wyandottes, bred to lay; 200 egg strain; 
clear white, thoroughbred stock. Cockerels 
63.50, $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00. Winnings: lowa State 
Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, O. Box W, H. F. 
Duer, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





Wultr Wyandotte cockérels, good laying strain, 
prize winners at county fair, $8.50 and $8.00. 
Mrs. James Fisher, Mount Ayr, lowa. 





YILVER Wyandottes. Fine cockerels for sale: six 
CO $16.00, three $8.00, two 85.50, one 82.00. John A. 
Johanson, Pliot Mound, Iowa. 





——- Comb Silver Wyandotte cockerela, farm 
raised, $3.00 each. Eggs inseason. Ralph Krea- 
ger, Newton, lowa, Route 5. 





DURE bred White Wyandotte cockerels from lay-, 
ing strain at #3.00 if taken soon. Mrs. Ray Steen, 
New Sharon, lowa. R. 2. 





I OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, 62.50 
each. Mrs. Edward Kydstrom, Alta, lowa. 


JURE bred Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels $3.50. 
Mrs. Howard Neff, Lost Nation, lowa. 


A Home Bureau Bulletin 


Mercer county, Illinois, gets out a 
Home Bureau Bulletin, the financing of 
which is cared for by the different 
units. At an all-day meeting of one of 
the units, each member came bringing 
a hen from the poultry flock. These 
hens were placed in coops awaiting 
them and sold to the local buyer, the 
amount realized on them covering nice- 
ly the cost of the month’s issue. A lib- 
eral amount of space is given to the 
unit which is financing the issue. Thus 
the work of each unit is advertised. 
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Farm Kaiewecind | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 








Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr 
Dickerson sexpert knowledge. He willgiadly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-cent stamp should accompany each Inquiry. 





Roofing for Silo 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“Have just read the recent inquiry 

asking for experiences in roofing hip- 
roof silos, and as I have had considera- 
ble experience with ready-cut and oth- 
er types of hip roofs, will give you an 
idea as to how I build them. 

“Always start the lower part of the 
roofing next to the dormer window 
and work around, putting on a few 
boards, then a piece of roofing, and so 
on. The last boards and piece of roof- 
ing can be fastened by working thru 
the top of the dormer. The top roof is 
put on in the same way, and the roof 
over the dormer last. I always nail toe 
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cleats where the last piece of roofing 
is to come Then I climb up to the 
peak and start this upper end of this 
piece of roofing, then put on ventilator 
and lightning rod over upper end of 
strip, then remove cleats and unroll 
strip and finish the roof complete as I 
go down, finishing the lower end by 
working thru the dormer. Have al- 
ways found this to work well, to be 
safe and no scaffold needed 
“Always cut the roofing diagonally, 
making two pieces from one length 
and eliminating all Three 
squares of roofing cut this way will 
cover a hip roof on a 12-foot silo. Be- 
low are diagrams showing how to cut 
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waste 


roofing for a 12-foot silo.” 


Best Type of Tank Heater 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Kindly inform me what is the best 
type of tank heater for my stock tank. 
Are the kerosene heaters as econom- 
ical of fuel as the wood heaters?” 

We think any standard make of tank 
heater will give you satisfactory ser- 
vice The submerged tanks are prob- 
ably the most efficient way of using 
the heat developed, but they are more 
troublesome about starting the fire, 
regulating the draft, and cleaning out 
the ashes or cinders; while, on the oth- 
er hand, the fact that they can be car- 
ried from one tank to another is often 
a decided advantage. The type where 
the fire door projects thru the tank 
wall is much more convenient about 
firing and cleaning out, but is likely 
to give trouble with leakage at the 
joints. In general, the fewer gaskets 
you have, the less likelihood of trouble- 
some leakage. 

So far as our experience goes, the 
kerosene burning heaters are pretty 
satisfactory, and of course are less 
troublesome about starting and clean- 
ing out. Whether they would be more 
economical than those burning wood 
will depend on how much you value 
your wood and your time. In fact, we 
think it is more a question of the 
amount of trouble and loss of time 
than it is of a dollar or so difference 
in the cost of the fuel used during the 
winter. 

Where the proper construction can 
be made when the tank is built, and a 
firebox can be built underneath, we 
think this method works pretty well, 
altho probably it is not so economical 
fn the use of fuel as to have the heater 
right in the tank, 
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Cattle and sheep prices and 
by-product values 


When we buy live cattle we get 
our returns from two sources— the 
meat and the by-products; the 
price we can afford to pay for cat- 
tle depends on the prices we are 
able to get from these two sources. 


What we can get for meat and by- 
products depends on general com- 
petitive conditions over which we 
have no control. Sometimes the 
price of meat is high and the price 
of by-products low; at other times 
the situation is reversed. 


During the past few months there 
has been a serious depression in 
by-product values. 


Hides dropped from 50 cents to 
25 cents; oleo oil fell from 28 
cents to 1314 cents. Wool and other 
by-products of the packing indus- 
try also have fallen tremendously. 


The fall in cattle by-products 
amounted to about $2.36 per 
hundred pounds of live cattle. In 
the case of lambs it was even greater 
—$4.46 per hundred pounds of 
live lamb. 


This means that when we were pay- 
ing $12.00 for cattle in October we 
could have paid $14.36 if by- 
product values had not dropped. 


Likewise we could have paid almost 
$18.00 for lambs which were bring- 
ing only about $13.50. 


The point is, that the less we get 
for by-products the less we can 
afford to pay for live animals; and 
this means a wider difference be- 
tween the price of live animals 
and the price of dressed beef or 
mutton. 


For example, a year ago, when by- 
product values were high, we sold 
our dressed beef at an average of 
only about five and one-half cents 
a pound more than we paid for 
live cattle; today the difference 
between the live and dressed 
prices is nearly ten cents. 


But the stock raiser says, ‘“‘Why 
not charge more for beef and save 
us from loss?’’ Because the price 
of perishable products like fresh 
meat is absolutely beyond control. 
All that the most efficient packer 
can get is the highest price at which 
meat will move into consumption 
whileit is yet fresh. In other words, 
there is always a competitive mar- 
ket price, which fluctuates daily 
and hourly to keep the perishable 
meat moving to the consumer. If 
we tried to hold the meat for a 
higher price, we would simply have 
it left on our hands to spoil. 


Our average profit of lessthan $1.00 
per head on cattle for the past five 
years includes the returns from 
cured hides, oleo oil, and other by- 
products. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 























Oil Burning 
Tank Heater 


NEW LOW PRICE. 
Write for it TODAY 


before yoo buy any tank 
heater. IMMED ATE 
SHIPMENT. 


The ACME COMPANY price for a long time. 


pies of our new crop choicest 


V-BURMIAG 
SAGMIE | 
“ANIC HEM 


OWA SEED CO 








If your land has beon 
slighted for two or 


and lowest in 
Ask for sam 
u 

eds of varieties you require for in- 

, spection, We'll send you our hand- 

sceeiastiilh gomely illustrated 130-page catalog, 
chewing all Field and Farm Seeda, 

and red ink price list, quoting prices. ff 

MP 






Every farm owner needs Ropp’s Rapid Cal- 
culator—the book that gives you cuxeer in 
an instant to all everyday Farm problems. 
We will also send our latest catalog on 


Square Deal Fence 
The fence that stands tight and trim whole 


year ‘round, without bagging and sagging 
f 
goots lous because it legts Ionmee Halk teoknt 
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/ DImECT from FACTORY—FREIGHT PREPAID 
rocetent Wen for it today: Bee the ew oe 
seve—compare my 
on. * ° . 5 . 
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SHE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Bept. 372 Cleveland, Ohio 











Works in any soll. Makes «V-shape! 
or aeuns @icaee down 4 ft. deep. 4!) 
Reversible. Adjustable. Write for Free 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| ence which gives 
nquiries of general interest will be answered 
{ column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a | charac ter to yo ur farm 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to | 
others. The full name and address must be signed | 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write | 
lega Rae RS PED STC ANNE OF PADS: Visitors unconsciously judge the value and nature of your farm by 
ae " ing a re to the appearance of a place than 
TELEGRAMS. your fences. Nothing adds more to Pr p 
Iowa subscriber writes: good fences. 
he local telegraph operator received 
; a telegram directed to me and mailed it. e * 
“4 mail carrier had started about an etime e edar 
| hour before its receipt on Saturday morn- ——————— 
ing I did not get the telegram until 
‘ Monday morning, more than fifty hours 
; after its receipt at the telegraph office. ence OS 
Is the operator required to telephone any 
; telegrams and if he fails to do so can I 
sue for damages?” F looking and longer lasting fences use Lifetim sts. 
Unless there were instructions to tele- or better lo g had & gr iiay dil stg 
phone the telegram or that were un- They are axe-split, close-grained, and as straight as an arrow. 
dee eed g Toag Me psig ~The Lifetime posts are good looking when you put them in and good 
looking years after because they hold the staples and the wire does 
: not sag—because they’re weather and rot-resistant. 
LIABILITY OF AGISTOR. " A AB cance 
A Minnesota subscriber writes: D. 1. Hunter, Loretto, Nebraska, says about Western Red ure Tim 
“A put twenty head of cattle in B’s pas- Cedar Posts: = 
‘ ture,‘ at $6 per head. The day before the “I can drive staples into them and they do — split. The wn Nees 
‘ cattle were taken out, B counted them and staples hold the wire very solidly, and can be drawn out pos 
, Sa a much easier than from any post I have ever used. In fact, I 
they were all there. One head could not think Western Red Cedar Posts are in all ways the best that 
be accounted for when A took them out. can be bought.” 
Is A required to pay the pasture rent on 
the twenty head, or is B responsible for Ask your dealer for Lifetime posts. If he cannot supply 
the animal lost?’’ you, write us. 
A responsible for the payment of | 
I re rent to B for the twenty head. Send for “Guide to Good Fencing,” by I. W. Dickerson, 
’ E n agister is held to such a degree of well-known authority on farm mechanics. his booklet con- 
( s a reasonably prudent man would tains valuable information on construction of fences and 
, E ise in the care of his own stock. If selection of posts. Every farmer should read it. Mail the 
| exercised such care, he would not coupon for free copy. 
I ponsible for the loss of the animal, 
t he did not exercise such care he 
would be so responsible. LIFETIME POST ASSOCIATION 
‘ ee World's Largest Manufacturers of 
EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. Axe-spiit Western Red Cedar Fence Posts 
‘ani Seuee aibecm ber urttaa 702 Peyton Building Spokane, Washington 
1) May a farm hand collect damages 
, or wages while temporarily laid up by in- 
j ; sustained by machinery or a scythe, 
or by falling and being injured while ina 
, far r’'s employment? 
“(2) Ten farmers enter into partner- = : 
ship to purchase a threshing outfit. One hee trade-mark is stamped on the 
P of the company is hired by the day to op- SNE OC} UETY GENUS: Lifetime FO6k. 
: erate the machine. Should he become in- 
jured in the machine thru no fault of his 
own can he claim damages from the 
; others?” 
(1) This would depend upon whether or 
not there was negligence on the part of 
t} y loye r 
(2) If the injury were due to the neg- 
ligence of others belonging to the com- 
: j suit might be brought against them 
on that ground, 
- — | 
i VERBAL EXTENSION OF LEASE. 
lowa subscriber writes: 
leased a farm from B, which lease 
will expire March 1, 1921. During the 
6ur of 1920, A asked B if he could 
st inother year. B told him ‘‘that he 
tl he has done all he can, and to get 
the fall plowing done as soon as possible, 
a ld him where and when to go haul 
the i wheat and putitin.’’ A has fifty 
acres plowed and sown to fall wheat. B 
was on the place most of the time, repair- 
ing After the wheat was in, B told A 
that he could not stay, and served papers 
on him to that effect, notifying him to 
leay February 28, 1921. What remedy 
has A?’ 
While we are not exactly clear as to the 
effect of the conversation which we have 
—— included in quotation marks, our opinion 
os is upon the foregoing statement of fact Empire Oil- Burning © 
ed that the extension for another year is a Tank Heater 


contract binding on the landlord, and that 
















he can not compel the tenant to vacate. cheapest fuel, 36' hours” one" filling: pag ty emmy 

Se aS uick F. handy valve! controls heat for’small tanks or on one gallon of kerosene. Any child can oper- 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. Q : at Means Quick Money mild weather; (flame can’t blow out; no ashes, ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or aaneien. 

‘ te : ‘ It is no trick at all to keep your smoke, sparks; heavy rust proof boiler iron in- The heating chamber is entirely under water; 

_ AI electric light company doing busi- hogs in the finest condition and fat- sures steady heat; ‘no rivets under water; de, no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed~ 

ness in eastern Iowa, and having con- ten them in less time by feeding Semi- pendable; lasts years; ,fits any tank; pays for pays for itself repeatedly. 

tra to furnish light, heat and power to Solid B . T : r ateelf quickly./ on E N F bi H W 

4 great many towns and cities, also sells uttermilk. hey relish it. Farmers who owised ordanaty” tank heaters aré mplre on-Freezabie og aterer 


ay of heavy galvanized iron— large capacity (70 
fei ; drinking trough on outside where hogs can reach 
il barner directly under trough—guaranteed not 

eeps water warm for 2c per day. An 

ikea fresh, clean water at right temperature. 
Keeps hogs ithy—fatten faster on the same feed. 


FARMER AGENTS 


Special offcr to farmers willing to show 
our Heater and Waterer to pro 


current to farmers. Four farmers living 2 olid the men who buy and stick by the “MOLINE,” 
cle together desired the benefit of the emi- Costs no more than the inefficient kind. 

it The company told them that they (TRADE MARK) 

I t purchase stock in the company to : 2 : : . _MOLINE’ HOG WATERERS 
t is pure, rich buttermilk with Guaranteed heavy galvanized steel; non 


nt of the cost of construction to Seeuilans sauitiee: endl ta ttuners 
farms, this stock amounting to the water taken out. No harm- burning lamp, three styles. Write for prices. 

























a ang her farmer lived on the road ful ingredients. Keeps fresh indefi- Farmer Agents Paella sen as ense 2 

i tha aukmcad” eats eee eee te nitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk is wx, ait ter opare hous ae ae 
« e service, Db yas ormetc 1at il 2 

would cost him $450 for the connection as manufactured exclusively by Cot Merete rr Heater Co. 
we 1s t} day! fame late ship- 


the expense of transformer, meter, 
hecessary wire and labor. After this he 
has to pay the regular rates. Is the com- 
pany required to furnish service at the 


ment direct from face 
c a pong 


Consolidated Products Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Dept 1009 





















































— 
aoe rates to all parties?” ———— 
niess the requirement to furnish cur- r 
a it uniform rates is a condition of the 4 MAKE BIG MONEY 
franchise it is questionable whether such ° u ‘CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
rate Ol a ia site “ : "ee Se } : > 
a c -. = — d, oe - action é fe) aa! BeltMill ig atone Sn sate, Shane tte winter, 
1 lie, at all, only where there was . “ : . 
Mannion “ eee Alger : / Chats o More ear corn or sma!l grain, Poultry feed and tonic. Sells fast and easily Al 
- rimination against parties similarly 4 Days power, than any om on money back guarantee. Write for big 
_ a others. W - do not have be- Pw A, es money making agency offer. 
ore us the provisions of the franchise or f . Burrs may be changed/ a three minutes 
Other conditions under which the com- “= 5 Try! t20 days free. Write today for MILKOLINE MFG. co. 
any was operated and are therefore not : booklet. Spartan Mfe. Co. 8 Creamery Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
position tc rende é intelligent a p g. x backache. Send for FREK outaieg, Ke. Bea aowne Se 
opi D Ger an inteligen ‘ 566 Main St Pontiac, Ili, rice and latest improvements. First order gets agi 





Please mention this paper when writing. ' Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicage, 
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HOGS FOR MARKET 


—by cooking potatoes, pumpkins and other feed. [f 
& the market on potatoes is off, cook and feed to selj 
at a profit. 
Also use Hudson Cookers for boiling spray 
mixture, canning, scalding hogs 
and poultry, or for wash-day 


andcleaning dairy utensils. 
Heat quickly—burn 
cobs, wi or Coal. 


Cookers will exactly 


meet your needs. 


HUDSON Round 


Stove and Kettle Style. 


Heavy Jacket, carefully made and framed. Lug 


handles on sides. 


Best gray iron removable kettle with extra heavy 


bottom. Should last forever. Made in four sizes—40 to 80 gallons. 


MODOC 


nized steel boiler. 
results. 


Big capacity Cooker at a iow price. One- 
piece furnace style with 20- -gauge galva- 
Direct application of heat gives quick 
Three sizes—60 to 120 gallons. 


Get the Cooker you need from your dealer 
or write today for catalog. 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Dept. 107, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAN a EER RE ON Rt Mt 


MODOC 


FEED rm 
COOKERS 


— 





Quick, Easy Work 
With Hercules 


Horse or Hand Power Machines 


Get our special introduc. 
tory price on Hercules Horse 
‘ower and new ““One-Man” 
Hand Power Machines. 
Fastest stump pullers in 
the world. Easiest to 
operate—durable 


= 
tas : EE Hercules Mfg. Co. 





pee 857 29th St, Centerville, Ia. , 
A BOG SPAVIN OR 


YOU CUNT CUT OUT THOROUGHPIN 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


$ 15 Per 100 


The sure, quick way 

to rid your pigs of 

worms and to put 
entire digestive tract of the pig in perfect « 
dition, to make the most weight out of the fe 
is to give the original. 








dent 
Gray 
Four 
rece 
port 
ot 


Poland 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Bonnett Bio 
WORM CAPSULES 


These capsules are the original BONNETT fort 
ula containing pure santonin and the other pure 
drugs which have made BONNETT’S BI' 
CAPSULES famous among Agricultura 
leges, Farm Advisers, and America’s leading | 
raisers 
BONNETT’S pure 
sold for less than ou 





and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wens, 
Cysts Allays pain quickly. Price $1.25 a boule 
@t druggists or delivered. Made in the U. S. A. by 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


future 
market I 
the value thi 
breeders of the 
St: thru the sale of the Am 
ipment, and his report of the trip 
printed in a later issue of Wal- 
urmer. 


ad ‘ 
to a con 
futé 
whict 
in which 
fute did not ican sl 
er two member e comn f l will be 
i l . Ss. B laces’ F 
Repor 
retary Car 
vans emphasi 


hos 


ere 


President Evans and Sec- 
michael were given President 
zed the necessity of looke 
ing upon the optimistic side of the busi- 
7 ness, rather than the pessimistic side, and 
Meeting— At the pointed out that from the interest taken 
Wed- in the eeting of the N onal Swine 
\ssocia- ; iation that a splendid con- Us i 
tion held its annual meet All Tam dition business notwithstanding Theses Sr anienes aiicoa atteloe 
worth breeders at the sh ittended some of © hard things the swine grow- " over. J shut ) ed for 12 hours and they 
Plans were made for nsuing year | ers have gone up against, existed fp ee St 
with a definite understandins ery- ary Carmichael sketched some of the equa! to this method of getting rid of worms. Enclose 
where Tamworths appea ti the Swine Growers’ Associa- my check for 500 more Capsules.’ 
worthy of recognition ov showing that the association was do- p your hides to Cownle, 
of the Tamworth breec Ne F n's 1g splendid piece of tructive work ¥ , the old reliable tannae, with Pears 
International is to s« breeders of all the breeds of hogs. 
lot classes for barrows ( s president of the Peoria Chamber of 
group barrow class creased num : ‘ommerce, and a delegation from the 
in the breeding classes . prese nted an invitation to the 
Same is to be true of e Nationai me . mn wine ation 
Show of 1921 After the n ing. a ban ol eir next National Swine Sh 
quet xy es some the first week in October 
ment ind as referred to the executive 
hacon hog mittee, who afterwards voted to 
dent. F. M the hentipeicent gr Peoria offered to P Be 
pre sident en ‘ expense oft the snow, making 
Saeretary «tr: waatined proposition to make Peoria the permanent 
burg. Mich.:; directors location of the show for the next five 
itn sesehar of years, at least, the details to be worked 
i Asnndation M out by he swine show committee 
sgh - 2 auEe , Mr Fred H. Moore, of the 
mour, Il White Association, was elected president 
of the National Swine Growers’ Associae 
tion for the ensuing year, to succeed Rob- 
ert J. Evans Directors were elected as 
American Shorthorn follows W M McFadden B. F. Dae 
annual meet- vidson, L. C. Reese, W. C. McGuire, J. M. 
ing. James Brown, of was elect Dowell, Carl J Bingley, Robert Evans, L, 
ed vice-president, and C. D. Bellows, of kx. Frost, Clayton Messenger and J. M. 
Maryville, Mo., treasi The following Ballard John P. Wallace, of Wallaces’ 
new directors imed: F. M. Roth- Farmer, is the rey sentative of the agri- 
rock, Spokane : R. H. Seott, Hick- | cultural press on the board 
ory Valley, Tenn., and Reed Carpenter, The question of increasing 
Mansfield. Ohio ’ W. Hardins re- ship of the National Swine ¢ 
elected general executive sociation received thoro 4iscussion 
Groves. secretary. the directors, under which the 
of the association are conducted, 
fered very valuable sug 
which will be the subject of announcement 
later. It was felt that the Swine Growers’ 
Association did not have as large a mem- 
bership as it should have, because an ac- 
tive campaign for members had not been 
put on, and because the advantages of 
joining the association were not as gen- 
erally understood as they should be The 
membership fee is $5 for individual mem- 
bers, and an amendment to the by-laws 
was adopted whereby a group membership 
of the members of any of the state swine 
associations can come in as a_ body, 
thus giving the National association the 
hearty coéperation of the state associa- 
tions The National Swine Growers’ As- 
sociation is doing a good work and should 
receive the cordial and hearty support not 
only of the breeders of ‘pure -bred hogs, 
but likewise of the feeders, to both of 
whom it is rendering constructive service. 


by 
santonin formula cann¢ 

r price and substitutes aré 
worthless at any price. FULLY GUARANTE 
BONNKETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES are sold « 
a@ positive guarantee to give perfect satisfa 

or we promptly refund full purchase price 

Mrs. L. O. Burgett, Oquawka, Illinols, w 





Tamworth Association 
Fort Dearbor Hotel, Chicago, 
nesday afternoon, the Tamworth A 
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Cheste On account of the reduced price of SANTO> 
lester 
we are reducing our prices as follows: 


Breeders’ Associa- 
was elected to the 


$4.50 
8.75 


50 Bonnett’s Big 8B. Capsules - - 
100 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 
200 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 17.00 
500 Bonnett's Big B. Capsules - - 42.50 
Bennett’s Special Hog Treating Instruments, 

$1.50. Send your order today 


J. L. Bonnett Mfg. Chemist 


217 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 


American Shorthorn 
tion—H. OO. Weaver 
presidency of the 


Br “ ‘ atin at ae Herring. 5ic per |b.; dressed Bluefins, 6¢c; Halli- 
sreeders SSOCIATION ; ‘ 


but, 15c; Salmon, 12c; Redsnappers, llc; Codfish, 
lic; Pickerel, 9c; Pike, 14. All varieties Frozen, 
Smoked, Canned, Salted and Spiced Lake and Ocean 
Fish. Write for complete price list. Discount tc 
per Ib. on 500 Ib. orders. 
JOHNSON FISH CO., 


STATE POLICE, 

In Michigan they have had a state con- 
stabulary since April, 1917. It is com- 
posed of policemen employed by the state, 
who have authority to work anywhere in 
the state. The Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau is highly pleased with the work of 
this state constabulary. It reports that in 
sixteen months they have made 2,042 ar- 
rests, resulting in 1,555 convictions, ag- 
gregating fines amounting to about $115,- 
000 A large number of sheep-running 
degs have been killed, and in the upper 
peninsula a number of forest fires have 
been extinguished. There are 163 mem- 
bers of this police force scattered all over 
the state and subject to call wherever 
there is trouble Naturally, they are not 
popular with automobile thieves, speeders, 
fruit stealers, chicken thieves and rough- 
necks generally. 
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Percheron Society of America— \ c 
in the fees imported horses s 
of the outstanding ippenings at the Per- 
cheron meeting held International week. 
The fee for re imported stallions 
is to be $100, of which $75 is to be re- 
turned when the horse wins a 
any of the recognized state fairs 
mares the fee is to be $75, of 
is to be returned under similar 
The officers were re-elected, E 
as president and IT I Burdick 
president. Ellis McFarland was « 
Secretary for a period of three 
A. Corsa was elected as a representative 
to the National Society of Record Asso- 
ciations, of which he was later made pres- 


ident. 


some 


for 
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instructions how to grade furs. 
tion about furs never before oe 
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Abraham. Fur Company 
ii1 t. Louis, Mi 
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Please mention this paper when writing 











International Association Re-elects Old 
Officers—At a meeting held early in the 
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(MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD — We 
hold to the theory that in order to 
prices we must know normal rela- 
ips. For instance, the pre-war nor- 
price of corn at Chicago in early De- 
ber was 65.1 cents, whereas now it is 











47 cents, or in other words corn is now 
only 18 per cent above the pre-war nor- 
mal 1,800-pound fat cattle sold early in 


December for $12.50 per cwt., as compared 
wit the pre-war normal of $7.61, or in 
other words fat cattle are now 64 per cent 
above pre-war normal. Obviously, corn at 
only 18 per cent above pre-war is too 
low. Prices generally at the present time 
are 65 per cent above the*pre-war normal, 
and it therefore seems that corn is decid- 
edly too low. 


CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
164 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 162 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 156 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 127 per cent for canners and 
cutters. Fat cattle, while not as high 
as prices generally, are nevertheless so 
much higher relatively than corn that 
they are likely to fall further 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 130 per cent of 
pre-war normal, light hogs 136 per cent, 
pigs 140 per cent an sows 130 per cent. 
Heavy hogs will sell relatively lower 
than light hogs this winter because of 
the large corn crop. 


SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs are 148 per 
cent of pre-war, whereas quarter-blood 


wool at Boston is only 96 per cent of 
pre-war. Wool is lower than almost 
any other commodity, and is almost 


certain to rise. 

GRAiN—Corn is 118 per cent of pre-war 
normal, oats 112 per cent, No. 2 red 
wheat 172 per cent and No. 1 northern 
153 per cent. Wheat is relatively higher 
than the other grains and is more in 
danger of further decline in price. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 
140 per cent of pre-war normal and Chi- 


cago milk is 139 per cent. Cotton is 120 

per cent and clover seed at $12 a bushel 

at Chicago is 130 per cent. 
PROVISIONS—Lard is 136 per cent, sides 


131 per cent, ham 186 per cent and ba- 
con 179 per cent. With hogs averaging 
only 135 per cent of pre-war normal, 
the packers should be making back 
some of the losses which they claim to 


have sustained in the recent fall in 
prices, 
FUTURES—December corn is 113 per 


cent,of pre-war, May corn 108 per cent 
and July corn 107 per cent; December 
oats are 117 per cent, May oats 106 per 


cent and July oats 107 per cent De- 
cember wheat is 148 per cent and 
March wheat 143 per cent. January lard 
is 136 per cent and May lard 131 per 
cent; January sides 121 per cent and 
May sides 117 per cent. On the basis of 
May lard, heavy hogs next May should 


sell for $10.57, and on the basis of May 
sides for $9.44. 

RAILROAD RATES—Corn and oats 
freights from Iowa to Chicago are 196 
per cent of pre-war normal and cattle 
and hog freights are 170 per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
271 per cent of pre-war normal, coke 
191 per cent, copper 85 per cent, petrole- 
um 315 per cent and lumber 212 per cent. 

BANK CLEARINGS—Bank ciearings per 
capita outside of New York City were 
for the month of November 214 per cent 
of pre-war and money in circulation 
per capita is 170 per cent 

CONCLUSIONS—Prices generally are just 
about 165 per cent of pre-war Indus- 
trial products are roughly 195 per cent 
of pre-war and agricultural products 130 
per cent. Prices are badly out of line 
with each other, and violent readjust- 
ments are to be expected, 


The Week’s Markets 


























CATTLE. 
= : 
| | | > 
ig|&| 3 
Piece 
Sia « 
== 1o/O0| 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | } 
_ Steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| | | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
oe er 13.50) 14.50! 13.63 
Week before ......... 114.00/15.63|13.30 
Good— | | } 
JOS 6. SE pe ere {11.75'12°55/11.70 
Veek before ......... |12.25/12.25/11.30 
Medium— | ] | 
LP REE - 65 oss cons é | 9.50/10.48) 9.53 
Week before ......... | 9.95) 9.88] 9.00 
Common— | 
DRE, WOO x ceweds overs | 7.75) 8.43) 8.13 
Week before ......... | 8.00] 8.13] 7.50 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
hoice and prime— 
OT Ore 113.13/14.25/13.38 
Week before ......... 113.75/14.88/13.05 
Medium and good— | 
oi eae { 8.75'10.25! 8.40 
Week. before ......+0- | 8.88)12.25) 
ommon— | | 
Last WOK .66ccc..cces 7.00! 7.88) 6.83 
ae Week BOSONS «000.006. 7.00| 7.50) 6.25 





CATTLE. 











Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week .... 
Week before . 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before . 
Canners and 
Last week 
Week before . 
Feeder steers— 
Heavy (1,000 
Last week 
Week before 


before 


Ibs. 


cutters— 


Medium (750-1,000 Ibs.) 


Last week 
Week before 


Light (800 lbs. down)— | 


Last week 


Week before .. 


Stockers— 

Steers— 
Last week 
Week before 


6.( 


Cows and heifers— 


Last week ; 
Week before . 
Calves, good and 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Calves, common 
medium— 
Last week . 
Week before . 


choice 


6.75 


and 


HOGS. 


Heavy (250 ibs. up)— | 


Last week 
Week 
Medium 


(200-250 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 
Last week 
Week 


before .. 


Ibs. ) 


before .. 


9 


9 801 


Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 


Last week 
Week 
Smooth heavy 
sows (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week 
Rough packing 
lbs. up)— 
Last week : 
Week before 
Pigs (130 lbs 
Last week 


Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 


before ... cas 
packing | 
up)- 


before .. 
sow 


before .. 


down )— | 


‘on 
8.5 





SHEEP. 


Cambs (84 lbs. down), — 


medium to prime— | 


Last week 
Week before 


Lambs, culls and common | 


week 
before 


Last 

Week 

Yearling 
to prime— 

Last week ¥* 
Week before 
Ewes, medium 

Last week .. 
Week before 
Breeding ewes, full 


to ec 


9.8 
11.1 


wethers, medium 


hoice 


mouths to yearlings— 


78; 9.55 9.78 
) 


9.65 9.50 


9.63 


8) 69.75 








D 
n 
os 
4 








10) 6.58) 3.00 


0; 5.38 
| 5.23! 4.73 


9.68) 9.5 9.7 
9.65, 10.38 75 


41 9.33 


9.63 


9.60 


10.35 
9.43) 9.50 


10.20) 9.5 


9.43) 9.13 


9.15! 8.75 
9 00 9 
10.08 9.50 


() 
iT 








8/11 00: 9.75 
3/12.38/10.75 
! ! 


8.88 


Last week ...... 00) 5.25) 4.75 
Week before .. : 5.13] 5.25] 5.13 
Feeder lambs, medium to } | 
choice— | | 
Ree WAGE. csi0dicnut 8.38'10.38 7.95 
Week before 8.70/10.38! 8.20 


NOTE—Unless otherwise 


classes of live stock are quoted at an 


stated, all 
av- 


erage of prices from commun to choice 

















GRAIN. 7 
ek 
} | BI g 
=. il o a 
o | . 3 
Sidig| § 
§ | @ = = 
= | i | @ | ® 
ws @ i f=) 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | 
Last week ....| .84 | pale amas | .73 
Week before 83%) | .| .73% 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— | 
Last week ....{ .77%| .73 | .77 | .65% 
Week before 75%| .68 77 64% 
Corn, No. 4Y— } | 
Last week ....| .75%|...... | -74 64% 
Week before ..| .73%| .65 76 | .621 
Oats— | } 
Last week ..../ .48%| .48 | .51%! .46% 
Week before ..} .4914| .44%! .50 | 45 
Barley— | | 
Last week ..../ .70 |...... | .61 | 
Week before “| yl, ee | 60% 
Rye— } | 
Last week ..../1.60 1.44 | 
Week before ..{1.53 [1.31 1.39 


Wheat, No. 2— | 
Last week ....{1 


_<e 
9414/1.71 | 


1.76 l, 56% 











Week before ..}1.90 [1.59 |1.81__|1.59 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
_ 
a ° 
a ~ 
a ~ c 
a 5 o 
> 23 O,: 
& +E Oke 
a be ev 
Bu a> a 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before ... 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before ... 
German mark— 
Last week ..... 
Week before ... 


ie 


...~/$4.867 |$3.41%4170.0 

ae ie ee | 3.48%4/71.5 
} 

aoa .193 .0586 30.4 

WPA EER { .0606/31.4 
} } 

2382| .0133) 5.6 


| .0142| 6.3 








LIBERTY BONDS. 
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U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second— | __ 


} 
Last week $100.00/$85.42 





WORE IOIOED: fick ewuic macs we abe ok Oauean 
U. S. Liberty 44's, third— 

Last week ...... 100.00) 88.20 

Week befgre ..... . 88.02 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth | | 

EMSC WEEK: 2 cacess : 100.00) 85.80 

Week before . mePD 85.80 
U. S. Victory 45's | 

CE ANON 6s coanceaced hve 100.00) 95.56 

WOO DOTOLO 6 sicics cmveaedes 95.52 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 























1928; fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 
HAY. 
| | > 
| | 8 
| a | b= & 
| < a | 8 
s s|2 
= I a 
lol so 
Clover, No. 1— | | 
Last week ‘bid dion 22.00 
Week before ; 22.00 
Mixed Clover, No 1— | | 
Last week 2M Salt eee . {21.50} 
Week before 120.00} 
Timothy, No. 1 ] } 
Last week . ‘ 23.00'31.00 
Week before ‘ P P 24.50,31.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | | 
Last week israel 25.00) | 
Week before ....... 27.00) 26.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week . = ie 22.00/25.75 
Week before 24.00 24.75) 
Alfalfa, Standard | 
‘ week 18.50) 21.50! 
before ak eek .120.50/21.22] 
No. 2 | | 
week 15.00/17.25 
before 16.00'16.75 
Oat straw | } | 
Last week 11.50'10.75/15.50 
Week before 11.50/)10.50/16.00 
FEEDS. 
= | - “St aaa 
2} £1) 80 9 
x ~|l|@ois : 
ee ae ome 
| 2} 8)] 4] § 
at ei et g | | 
a “wi a 2 


Bran— are i | 
26.00/37.00 


Last week 29.75) 28.00/2 

Week before/29.50!) 28.00/27.00/37.00 
Shorts— | | | | 

Last week../26.75) 28.00 23.50/43.00 

Week before|25.50) 28.00) 24.50/43.00| 
Hominy feed ] | | 

zast week 35.50 36.00 

Week before 35.50 36.00 
Oil meal (o.p.)! | | 

Last week 15.00... 143.00/160.00} 

Week before!52.00 , 46.00 60.00 
Cottonseed (41 | | | ' 

per cent)—|! | | | | 

Last week. ./47.75 | } 

Week before!i7.75 
Tankage— | | | | | 

Last week 89.50 80.00 

Week before!.. 89.50 ..| 80.00 
Gluten— | | | | 

Last week..! Pre Pees 

Week before! | ‘ ee 48.00 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 50c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 23c, week before 25\%c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 74c, week before T4c; 
ducks, last week 27c, week before 27c; 
geese, fancy fat, last week 25%c, week 
before 27c 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE SEED PRICES. 
Prime clover, last week 20 a cwt., week 
before $20. 





Market Report 


Live Stock and Meats—Chicago Live 
Stock: Hogs, fat lambs and most classes 
of cattle at Chicago showed medorate de- 
clines during the week. The depreciation 
in hogs averaged 55 cents per 100 pounds. 
3eef steers lost 25 to 50 cents; cows and 
heifers, 25 to 75 cents; feeding steers, 40 


to 50 cents. Despite numerous fluctua- 
tions, fat lambs closed at a net decline 
of $1. Feeding lambs and ewes practically 
unchanged. December 10 top Chicago 


prices: Hogs, $9.75; yearling steers, $15.25; 
good beef steers, $13 to $13.25; heifers, 


$11.25: cows, $9.75; feeder steers, $9.60; 
westerns, $10.50; veal calves, $10.50; fat 


lambs, $11.75.. feeding lambs, $11.25; ewes, 
$5.50. 

Compared with a week ago, beef and 
veal prices have advanced, beef $1 to $4, 
veal $2 to $5 at some markets. Lamb was 
steady to $1 higher and mutton steady to 
$2 higher. Fresh pork practically un- 
changed. December 10 prices on good 
grade meats: Beef, $17 to $22; veal, $16 


to $23; lamb, $25 to $28; mutton, $11 to 
$15; light pork loins, $18 to $22; heavy 


loins, $14 to $18. 

Grain—Wide fluctuations and a weak 
undertone have dominated the week's 
grain markets. A decided downward 
movement took place on the 10th as a 











result of the federal reserve bank report 
stating that a beginning of liquidation 
or reduction of bank imperative. 
Trade in corn particularly was very heavy 
on the 10th, and corn futures are decid- 
edly weaker. Cash wheat conditions con- 


loans is 











tinue strong at big premiums over futures. 
No. 2 soft red winter at Chicago 35 cents 
over December. No. 1 dark northern at 
Minneapolis 10 to 14 cents over Minneap- 
olis March No. 2 dark northern, 6 to 12 
cents over Wire from 2seaboard that 
cash wheat to fill ex t sales could not 
be secured in desired quantities New 
export ules of ¢ wheat continue 
on large scale. For the week, Chicago 
March wheat lost 7 cents, closing at 
$1.57%; May corn 5 cents, at 714 cents; 
Minneapolis March down 7 cents at $1.53%} 
Kansas City 9 cents, at $1 1: Winnipeg 
May, 6 cents, at 715% Minneapolis re- 
ports poor milling demand continues. Chi- 
cago December wheat closed at $1.60%; 


December corn, 68% cents 


Dairy Products—Butter trading has 
shown some improvement during the 
week Altho a few declines were regis- 
tered, prices have recovered somewhat 
the past few days, and are holding fairly 


firm at one-half cent below prices a week 


outlook 


ago Opinion as to market varies 
considerably Danish arrivals heavier; 
one cargo arriving during week more than 


ind for Danish not 
moving stocks as 
hard 


fresh 


a million pounds Dem 
so strong, and dealers 
rapidly as possible 
on account of 


to move 
Clos- 


Storage 


low prices of 


ing prices, 92. score New York ry 
cents; Chicago, 48% cents: Philadelphia, 
53% cents: Boston, 52 cents 

Cheese markets showing weakness, De- 
cember 6 prices at Wisconsin primary 
markets averaging 4 cents below last 


week: distributing markets have felt ef- 
fect to declines and prices lower all 
around. Usual light demand this season 
of year and weakness in butter markets 





are given as factors causing weakness. 
Export trade dull Canadian markets, 
which are low, getting most of the busi- 
ness Fancy held cheese firm with fair 
demand Fresh cheese prices in Wiscon- 
sin now average around 21 cents Twins, 
22% cents; Daisies, 22% cents; Double 
Daisies, 23% cents; Young Americas and 
Long Horns, 24% cents 

Hay, Feed and Seeds—Hay market re- 
mains very dull, with but little demand, 
which is mostly local Prices of better 


grades have been well maintained because 
of light Lower grades easter in 
several markets. Embargo placed at Cin- 
cinnati a few days has been lifted. 
Supply of southwestern prairie at Chicago 


receipts 


ago 








still below demand Minneapolis receipts 
exceed demand Quote No. 1 timothy, 
New York $40, Chicago $30, Cincinnati 
$28.25, Kansas City $23: No. 1 alfalfa, 
Kansas City $25, Memphis $32; No. tl 
prairie, Kansas City $15, Minneapolis $19, 


Chicago $24 
No improvement of any 
note in the demand for feeds 


consequence is 
Hominy and 


gluten feed remain strong Wheat mill 
feeds dull and easier in many markets. 
Bran quoted, Minneapolis $25.50, Cincin- 
nati $33, which are lowest quotations this 
year Heavy wheat feeds in good suply. 
Slightly improved demand for linseed 
meal. Cottonseed meal dull and un- 
changed, and offered for January-Febru- 


ary shipment at $1 per ton less than pre- 
vailing prices in many markets Alfalfa 
meal market heavy Quoted Bran $33, 
middlings $32, New York; 36 per cent cot- 


tonseed meal, $29 Memphis: linseed meal, 
$12 Buffalo: No. 1 alfalfa meal $28: white 
hominy $36, St. Louis; white hominy for 
30 days’ shipment $32 Beet puip $44, 
Chicago, and in light demand Kansas 
City quoted hard winter bran $27, gray 
shorts $31.50 Supplies are considerably 
in excess of demand in that market 

Very little change in prices offered to 
growers for grass seeds during past two 
weeks. Growers receiving per 100 pounds 
$4.50 to $5 for timothy, $10 for red top, 
$13 for Kentucky blue grass and $9 for or- 
chard grass seed.—United States Bureau 


of Markets. 





South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
Report 


Estimates made by 
falfa seed growers and 
Dakota for 1920 indicate the average pro- 
duction to be less than one bushel per 
acre. Quality of seed only fair. The one 
principal controlling factor seems to have 
been the abundant precipitation received 
in those counties where alfalfa seed is 
generally produced Years of abundant 
moisture favor a large production of hay 
and forage, but do not permit large seed 
development. Unusually favorable au- 
tumn weather has facilitated the harvest- 
ing and hulling of this crop at an earlier 
date than usual. Practically the entire 
crop is now hulled. 

The information gathered indicates 
that there are a few growers of alfalfa 
seed in Jones, Jackson and Pennington 
counties who have small amojints of sur- 
plus seed on hand, while a few in this 
same region report that they are still 
holding small stocks of 1919 seed which 
and fed off for the butcher. It would not 
Estimates. 


representative al- 
dealers in South 
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| MIEHE'S BiG BRED SOW SALE / + FORNEY MAKES Fae | 
PEOSTA, IOWA, JANUARY 4, 1921 | ANNUAL DUROG JERSEY SOW SALE 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1921 











This offering will be bred to 


Giant Wonder’s Giant 


by the grand champion, Giant 
Wonder I Am; dam by Path- 


finder—an outstanding spring | F 
boar and a real herd header. | 
He is bred to be big. 

| & 


Orion’s Great Sensation Special ‘| CITY 


NEBRASKA 




















By Orion Great Sensation—The pick of the best litter sired by 
Orion Great Sensation in 1920. He gives every promise of 
being a top notch sire. 











Great Orion Buster 


by the world’s champion, Great 
Orion, out of a dam by Giant In- 
vincible-—-Looks like a real per- 
former and has type and size. 


These sows are good, big, growthy 
stuff having been well cared for and 
; are the daughters of ROYAL PATH- 
We are selling 35 sows and gilts FINDER, GREAT PATHFINDER, 
bred to the remarkable trio of f KING SENSATION, TALL PATH- 


herd boars. Cometothis saleand 


ee the best stuff to oe a this = FINDER, HIGH PATHFINDER, IM- 
winter, among them daughters emember m ; 
of Orion Great Sensation, Giant fall offeriag PROVED PATHFINDER, and other 
Wonder I Am, Valley Col. Jr., was a fine lot top sires. 

Great Orion Buster and other of Duroc hogs. 

eee _ noted boars. Iwillshowyou The sows are bred to my herd boars, 
+o aed eaten another tip-top ROYAL KING ORION, SENSATION- 

; n 


Wallaces’ Farmer offering onJan- 


SALE CIRCUIT—Wm. Miehe, Peosta, Ia., uary 8rd. AL PATHFINDER and TALL PATH- 
January 4th; M. R Yelden Earlville, | FINDER. 


— la., January Sth; Steen Bros. & Hughes 


CLAIRE MASON aikager, ia., January @th; J. P. Cok 


























Representative 





rawberry Point, Ia., January 7th Elmer J. Lamb, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer. 





) Wu. MIEHE, WRITE FOR THE CATALOG PEOSTA, IOWA ||} J - Forney, Beaver Gity, Neb. 


' 

| 

t 

Auctioneer W. M. Putman, Auctioneer. 
1} 


TE ER EF ST OT Ee 





AUC TION EERS. A =n AU CTIONEERS — 


OVAL |=: YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO COME TO 
NUCTIONEERT 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 


School in the world. Four weeks course fits you to : 
make big money. Col. A. W.Ciea, Chillicothe, Mo., = 
= 3 


= eee ~ 





For a good wide awake Auctioneer 
Land and Livestock employ 


Col. Fred M. Jump 


Brule, Nebraska 


Write or wire early for dates 





made $1000 one day;Col. E. Walters,Skedee, Oxkla., 
made $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100a day 


write today for free 67-pare annual and read the =: 
stories ef successes made by our graduates. = J A N U A RY 1 3 
Simply send name--let us tell you how to bea = 


Successful and Prosperous Auctioneer. W. B. 
CARPENTER, Pres., Missouri Auction School, 


Dept. W. 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo.) | = and buy a sow bred to the MOST POWERFUL 


G E 0. H. B U R G E Duroc boar of his distinctive type in America. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Mt. Vernon, lowa | 


Many years experience with registered stock, and 
well posted on pedigree and values 
Write me when you decide on your next sale 





Jno Kiely, Toledo, lowa 


Angus Breeder and Livestock 


AUCTIONEER 


Let me assist you in your next Angus sale 














JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, 1. eldman and Salesmar 


2581 Newport Ave., Write oarty 
OMAHA, NEB. for es 


PARKER L. CROUCH 


AUCTIONEER 
Specialist in Pure Bred Live Stock 
535 28th Strest Des Moines, lowa Phone Drake 550 


Elbridge F. May * BEE Benson @32: 


LIVE ah AUCTIONEER Auctioneer 


SH ELDON, IOWA 
Thoroughly versed in pedigrees 


Satisfaction guaranteed 





a 


R. E. MILLER 
Purebred Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 


BLANCHARD, IOWA 


Learn Auctioneering FRANK GETTLE 


@t World's Original and Greatest School and become : LIVE STOCK AUCTION KER 
independent with no capital invested. Kvery branch = 
ch ’ , : ws GOODLAND, KANSAS 


of the business taught. Write today forfree cat od 
alog. : _ | &.. if “ Write or wire early for dates 


Jones National School of Auctioneering — ~~ PATHMASTER | 
CAREY M. JONES, President LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT HOME 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, III. You owe it to yourself to purchase the progeny of a boar oy te eg ee 
i ay oe EE pe - 7 j ; j = e he ) y a 
Siicene Guster i Games Galsemen | that can pull you across, low tide to prosperity in years everywhere. Start now. Emroll today. a! 
= hence. That boar is | @mee, 2112 Farnain Street, Davenport, Lows. 


LEON E. JOY = : LIVE a Tock 
ss te | “SEY PATHMASTER “szg.cr_P. A, LEESE 3:58 


LIVE STOCK | 3 
ee W. M. PUTMAN *"AGeTionecr 
PEDIGREED Live 81 aaok 


Special At Attention Given to Hampshire Swine Sales 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder ef Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle, = 
Mt. Pleasant, iowa. 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
. 5 Harlan, lowa 


Write for Kates and Open Dates 
624 First Ave. East, NEWTON, 1OWA 
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WUT ENNNAAUHUIIT 





ill 


mi 
| 





The largest, truest junior yearling living. WRITE FOR 
CATALOG. Remember you can buy on terms of me that 
no other firm has ever devised. 


THUNNUNAAPAUNALLII 


I. E. STICK ELMAN Awcttoneer,,, 10s 


CLARINDA, [OWA ence in conducting pu bite 


IUNUNNNNUAUSUONUAUENAAAUAENLNAAAOUEE 
' 


auctions of all kir 


BECOME AN AUCTIONEER re 


Circulars free. Sargent’s International Auctio® 


School. G, F, SARGENT, Pres., sioux City, Jow® 








= Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, lowa 
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other bargains. 





ond 
Guarantee 
ProtectsYou 


You do not have to take our word for it. We are not 
mail-order people and before you make up your mind we want 
you to personally examine this “GOLD BOND” harness at your 
dealer's and for yourself Inspect it carefully Note the 


size and strength of the traces, breeching and other parts. Note 
the high quality of the leather. Examine the careful, waxed 


linen stitching. See the bighly finished steel hames and hard- 


The “GOLD BOND” Guaranteed Harness is 
made throughout of the finest slow tanned solid 
leather reinforced with extra tough chrome 
leather lining at points of greatest wear. 1)- 
inch traces, 2!4-inch breeching, 14-inch breast 
straps, I-inch lines, 14-inch belly band, 1)2- 
inch martingale and so on—every part big 
solid and strong. The bridle is ring crown— 
no billets to tear The breeching 1s 
extra heavy, doubled and _ stitched 
The hip straps are heavy and sewed 
into trace carriers. Pad is 5-inch, swell 
end, spotted housing, felt-lined with 
swelled layer. Hames are finest qual- 
ity steel, beautifully finished, with 


TheWaterloo 
| 328 Sycamore § 
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ranteed Harness 


_ Here is the biggest and most generous harness value ever presented to the farmers of Amer- 
ica. In a time of uncertain prices and uncertain qualities here is a harness on which the price has 
been held within reason and the quality is guaranteed. For an even $100.00 this “GOLD BOND” 
offer gives you a 114-inch, solid leather, double truck harness which will stand up unfailingly, year 
after year, to your hardest work and wear and which comes to you with the written guarantee of 
one of the oldest and largest harness manufacturers in the Middle West. Examine this harness at 
your dealer’s. And send a post card today. for our free book illustrating and describing it and many 


YellowTa 


ware. And on top of that remember that when you buy your 
“GOLD BOND” harness you also get our official Guarantee 
Bond which absolutely protects you from loss and insures your 
complete and absolute satisfaction 


Examine this great harness at your dealer's today Look 
for the harness with the big yellow tag 


brass ball. All stitching is with waxed linen 
thread. 

Examine all these and the many other fea- 
tures of the “GOLD BOND” Guaranteed Har- 
ness at your dealer's. Read the guarantee 
See for yourself that it is the biggest $100.00 
worth of harness ever offered. And in the 
meantime send a post card for the free book of 

harness bargains which tells you all 
about the “GOLD BOND” Harness 
and many other items 

Just say, “Send me the free Gold 
Bond harness book.” 


diiery Company 


Waterloo, Iowa 




















Of General lieren | 


—<$<——_—__ 
Holstein Breeders’ Association to Meet— 
The Iowa Holstein Breeders’ A t 
will hold its annual meeting J 

at the Agricultural Buikiing 

This meeting will be held during t} 
course, in order to give as many 

of the state as possible the opport 
attend both the short course and 

















| sociation meeting President A 


the National Association, and Pr 


-| Kildee and McCandlish will speak 


Farmers’ Union Text-Books— ext. 
book containing suggestions for py ms 
for meetings and for work of the « “i 
tees of the organization has been ut 
by J. P. Doyle, state secretary-t: irer 


of the Farmers’ Union of Illinois 

office at Mt. Vernon. These leaflets eo, 
tain some valuable information 
conduct of a Farmers’ Union loc: 

local of any farm organization. | 
Union men and others who are 

in farm organization work may 

secure these leaflets 


Three Months’ Course in Dairy 
Iowa State College announces 
months’ course in dairying, w 
begin January 10. This course 


| to men who are interested in t 
| work along the lines of butter-m 


cream making, cheese making az 


milk, and is a part of the ré 
months dairy course. It will be 

for t students who have not 
previous three months’ work to 

| Ja ry nd complete this 

| work and take the other thre: 

} mext fall. 

} Arkansas Legislators Visit Agricuitura 
| Colleges—Seventy-five member é 


Arkansas legislature, in additior 


| governor-elect and several busin 


| made a tour early in December t tudy 
the work of the agricultural colleg in 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. In 
addition they also visited their own ti- 
tution. The idea of making the tour y 
inated with one member of the legislature 

| and some of the successful farmer the 


state. The expense of the trip was fi- 
nanced by different business organizations 


| which were interested in seeing th: 
| cultural college of that state mak: 


rapid growth. The effect of the tri; 
to give the men a big idea of tt 
which the different institutions ar ng 


| for agriculture and will undoubtedly mean 


better support for their own instit 
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